Paper Is Our Most Critical 
War Commodity 


Paper, urgently needed in every branch of our war program, is in 
shorter supply than any other major war product. 


The Government wants us all to save and to get others to save too. 
The Government is taking its own medicine, and WPB estimates that the 
Government will cut its own consumption by 25%. 


All advertisers are asked to devote some of their advertising space 
and time to the paper conservation campaign. Ask the War Advertising 
Council, Inc., 60 East 42 Street, New York City, for its special pamphlet, 
“Paper Packs a War Punch: Fight Waste!” 


Every business organization can save paper in both office and fac- 
tory. Letterheads and envelopes can be smaller, made from lighter 
paper; paper can be typewritten or printed on both sides of the sheet. 


Frills should be avoided—such as unnecessary blank pages and 


special covers. House magazines, catalogs and folders can be printed 
with smaller page sizes. 


If a letter will do the job of a folder, use a letter and save paper; 
if a postcard will do the job of a letter, use it and save paper; revise and 
prune your mailing lists—don’t use precious paper on dead-heads. 


| Ib a feather in your cap when you buy that Extra War Bond 
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Three Feathers Distilling Company, New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits. 
All our distilleries are producing alcohol for war use by the Government 
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National Representatives 


DECEMBER 15, 1943 


And a Merry Christmas to You! 
Dear Santa Claus: 


It is with some reluctance that we address to you our 
annual letter on things we do not want for Christmas. This 
is not a year to be ungrateful for anything, even a maribou 
house-coat or book ends made of horseshoes. We know, 
too, that you must have plenty on your mind: Your sled is 
minus new runners, your sack is made of ersatz, and your 
stock of commando barges and machine guns will never, 
never go around among all the little moppets who yearn 
for them. 


But perhaps we can make a deal. Suppose we forget our 
yearnings for electric razors, two-way-stretch girdles, nylons 
and Scotch—a gesture of compromise to you if you will, 
in turn, forget to bring us some of the red, white and blue 
elephants we see in the Christmas catalogs. 


For instance, we are determined to do without a “baby 
weather forecaster . . .'’ (be-diapered baby on a wall piece). 
“If they (the diapers) turn blue, the outlook is fair; if 
they're violet, you can bet it’s changeable, and if they're 
pink, it’s going to rain.” 


Our blood congeals in panic at the thought of a “master 
golf device—a new driving range for the living room”... 
at least until after the war when we can replace the already 
tottering furniture. 


Expect no quarter from us, hereafter, if we find in our 
stocking a “pate protector to ward off colds caused by night 
drafts, with a silk elastic band to keep it in place.” 


We feel equally cool toward a vibrator which will ‘rock 
us to sleep like a baby,” and its companion pieces, “‘a foot 
vibrator which will make us forget shoe rationing and our 
feet, too,”’ and still another vibrator which will “help sur- 
owe flesh to bounce right off. In fact, we'd just as soon 
orget about vibrating at all. We're already thin to the 
point of emaciation. We'd rather continue to drink our 
milk from the left-over jelly glasses, and eschew the 
adoption of a “musical liquor pourer which pours and 
plays.” Imagine decanting a quart of Borden’s, or a glass 
of Coca Cola, to the tune of “Coming through the Rye!” 

As an aside, and in behalf of our boys in the service, we 
file for them a single request: Send anything . . . anything 

.. but a “foxhole pillow,” even though it’s ‘buoyant, light 
and so comfy.” 


Thumbs down on “Stinkey and Phooey,” a pair of black 
china skunks for our living room, the sequin shawl that will 
“set us afire,”” and all books on bed etiquette. Our nerves 


are held together with chicken wire now, and it would take 
oh, so little to push us over the brink! 


Your Obedient Correspondents, 
The New York Staff of SALES MANAGEMENT 


Boypower, Ine. 


When is “Youthpower” manpower? Answer: When a 
war tightens labor shortages and enlists school-aged boys 
and girls to do the job. 


Boys under 18 on the West Coast can work four hours 
a day after attending school for four hours, and these teen- 
agers have helped substantially to ease the manpower short- 
age there, both in business and in agriculture. 


During the last two years in Los Angeles (where school 
authorities have adjusted study schedules to allow for out- 
side, part-time, work), a board of education survey dis- 
closes, 30,000 students have delivered 1,000,000 work-hours 
weekly: 725,000 hours to war plants, 225,000 to civilian 
industry and agriculture, and 50,000 to distributive trades. 
And it is expected that 40,000 young people will be work- 
ing by the end of this year. 


Why then, business is asking, shouldn’t we make ‘“‘boy- 
power’ a rule in business rather than a wartime exception ? 


The organization by six Los Angeles executives of “Boy- 
power, Inc.,”" seems to be the first step in this direction. 


Although Business long has made it a custom to recruit 
for special training from the colleges students with out- 
standing leadership ability, Boypower, Inc., will seek 
potential leaders even before the college level—and _per- 
haps discover many a promising lad who might never have 
reached college. It will start to train boys at the age of 16 
and perhaps go even beyond the college age. (One of the 
first “boys” hired is an Army Air Force veteran of 27, dis- 
charged for wounds which do not disable him for a 
business career. ) 


Although this project might easily have been launched as 
another philanthropic “cause,” the executives decided rather 
to make it a profit-raising venture. They themselves raised 
the capital by buying the stock. There will not be any 
dividend checks, for all profits will be given to the boys. 


Shortly after Boypower, Inc., was born last spring, it 
purchased outright an old, well equipped wood-working 
plant which previously had manufactured fine furniture. 
Experienced mechanics were ready to teach their trade to 
the boys. Immediately the factory went to work on war 
contracts for wooden and plastic plane parts and other 
products. It now has an ample backlog of work, is self- 
supporting, and is in a position to hire more people. 


In the meantime, the company has also acquired a 
machine shop and a sheet metal shop. By next year, Boy- 
power, Inc., expects to have about 50 boys employed. 


Qualifications for the selection of boys will be rigid. 
Psychological and aptitude tests will be used to measure 
skills. After each boy is hired, his work and personality 
will be 2nalyzed in terms of special abilities which he may 
possess. And if his future career points to a need for more 
education, he will be sent to college or to a technological 
institute, and will be maintained “on the payroll.” 


Sates MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly on the first and fifteenth except in May and November, when it is published three times a month and dated 
the first, tenth and twentieth; copyright December 15, 1943, by Sales Management, Inc., 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa., with editorial and 
executive offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Subscription price $5.00 a year in advance. Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, at 
the Post Office, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879, December 15, 1943. Volume 52, No. 26. 
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a ae # In the belief that rehabilitation of returning service- 
’ | men is one of the major problems of wartime as well as 

post-war America, The Milwaukee Journal has published 
the above messages and two others in 20 leading newspapers 
e from coast to coast. These advertisements may be obtained for 
: reprinting by anyone interested in arousing public demand for a broad 
: program of veterans’ rehabilitation. Mats will be supplied free if desired. 


Also available for reprinting or study are two booklets containing 32 
4 articles on veterans’ problems which were published in The Milwaukee Journal. 
' Write The Milwaukee Journal, 333 W. State Street, Milwaukee (1), Wisconsin. 
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Readers Service 
can furnish 
These Keprints: 


So You Need a New Payment Plan for 
Your Post-War Sales Force? By Burton 
Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York. (5 cents each) 


Do Housewives Want Grade Labels? A 
new survey. By Philip Salisbury, Executive 
Editor, Sales Management. _(3 cents each) 


Advertise—Or Be Forgotten! By T. Harry 
Thompson, Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 
(3 cents each) 


The 20 Major Purposes of Wartime Ad- 
vertising. (Survey among 309 Companies) 
(3 cents each) 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You, By 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. (Reprint 
of a series of seven articles, concluded in the 
November 20, 1943 issue, complete with or- 
ganization charts). (10 cents each.) * 


Reprints of all Sales Management’s articles 
on various phases of post-war planning are 
available. (Single copies, no charge. Mul- 
tiple copies, 3 cents each.) For list of the 
most recent articles in this series see Sales 
Management for November 1, 1943, page 


99 
Sed 


Send orders and remittances to Readers 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Because 
of manpower shortages we cannot fill or- 
ders which come without attached remit- 
tance. You do understand, don’t you? 


Sales Management 
356 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


*These reprints cannot be mailed before December 
15, but orders will cheerfully be taken now. 
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Boys of America, Mexico, China, Brazil and Argentina learn 
about American business the hard way—but they like it. 


Only three or four boys out of 50 are expected to meet 
the high standards which have been set. And the boys 
chosen will include not only the brightest American youths, 
but also young men of many other nationalities. 


Until they reach the age of 18 (California laws require 
school attendance until eighteen), they will work four 
hours and go to school four hours. Los Angeles schools 
now permit _— to work either on this four-four sched- 
ule in outside employment, or to work for wages in the 
school shops, making war products under the supervision 
of a factory lead-man. 


Thus, although the boys will not actually be taught any 
trade, they will develop an over-all understanding of vari- 
ious processes and techniques—and at the same time they 
will be studied for any special abilities in management, de- 
signing, supervision, selling, or other branches of business. 


Boypower, Inc., is to be developed as a normal manu- 
facturing and export company, doing business nationally 
and internationally. It will be able to send young Negroes 
to southern cities to develop branches among people of 
their own race. And in time, it will be able to send to 
China or to Latin America young executives of Chinese- 
American or Latin-American lineage, trained in American 
business methods. 


These foreign trade angles have been worked out to 
strengthen “Good Neighbor” relations. The company is 
working closely with the Los Angeles consuls of Latin- 
American countries and China, and the consuls are helping 
Boypower, Inc., to find boys from those countries who have 
come to the United States. 


It is believed that the ideas behind Boypower, Inc., will 
be adopted by other American business leaders, who will 
organize similar enterprises. The men in Boypower, Inc., 
are a diverse group, brought together by their interest in 
boys and by their knowledge of the needs of business for 
executive ability. Some are in manufacturing, selling and 
distribution, while others hold high technical places as 
engineers and specialists in Los Angeles war industries. 


Interest in the boys in this organization does not mean 
anything sentimental or philanthropic. It hasn’t anything 
to do with the underprivileged boy, unless he has unmis- 
takable ability to be developed. And then it is an intense 
interest and would be as keen as if that boy were well-to-do. 
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Your wife’s working late again. The days just aren’t long enough for 
all her wartime jobs. 


Mornings she does the housework— maybe tries to get along with 
decrepit appliances. Noons, the kids’ lunches—their appetites pooh- 
pooh her dwindling ration points. Afternoons, foraging all over town 
to find food for balanced meals. Home, to get dinner —“experiment- 
ing” with the only cuts of meat she could find. Then all the planning 
and bookkeeping... it should get her down, but it doesn’t. The 
General doesn’t complain. 

The usefulness of women’s magazines like the 
Companion has never been greater for her. Mil- 
lions of homemakers rely on it as their field manual 
for wartime living. It helps to shorten their work 
—to solve perplexing wartime problems. Today 
the Companion is bought more eagerly, read more 
thoroughly, wsed more than ever before in its 
70-year history. 
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ugeo “ 
No “lights out” for her! 


READ AND HEED THE COMPANION MORE—in '44! 


We mean you MEN! Merchants, retailers, sales and 
advertising executives—yes, and just plain husbands, 
too. Don’t read the recipes ... but do read some of 
the vital, timely, terribly important articles that are 
giving your wife real aid today. Then you'll under- 
stand how much the Companion is helping YOUR 
business in these difficult war times. 

Don’t miss the Companion’s February feature 
story on the Black Market—it’s “hot,” it’s “inside 
dope,” crammed with hard facts never before pub- 
lished! Facts that will flabbergast you—as they 
will every honest business man. Steal your wife's 
Companion if you must—but be sure to return it 
because it’s the one book SHE will read more and 
heed more in 744! 


uv ‘(OMA NS HOME 


COMPANION 


OUR 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’ 3, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FULL-TIME JOB 
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No “back numbers”’ 


oa ss A 


on MILL & FACTORY’S 


circulation list either! Here’s why... 


With MILL & FACTORY, circulation is in the 
hands of industrial distributors’ salesmen — not magazine 
canvassers! 


Working out of leading industrial centers, these distrib- 
utors’ salesmen — there are over 1200 of them! — cover 
every worthwhile plant in United States regularly. 


They Know The Decision-Makers! 


As a result, they know the men who are making the 
buying decisions for industry today. And they also know 
— because their bread and butter depends upon it — 
whenever one of these key executives changes jobs. 


What these salesmen know, MILL & FACTORY 
knows, too. Knows promptly! Because the distributor 
pays for all copies of MILL & FACTORY sent out, and 
naturally wants his circulation list kept up to the minute. 


Coverage Always Complete and Up-To-Date! 


From this you can see why there are no “back numbers” 
on the MILL & FACTORY list as there are likely to be on 


subscription-sold lists ... and why MILL & FACTORY ’s 
coverage of important industrial buying personnel is 
always complete and up-to-date. 

So if that’s what you want — be sure that your adver- 
tising is reaching the men who count in industry today 
by making MILL & FACTORY the backbone book of 
your schedule! 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast 
Representative, San Francisco, 4, Los Angeles, 15. 


A Conover-Mast Pubiication 
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YOUR NO. ] POSTWAR CUSTOMER... 


BEFORE THE WAR 
DURING THE WAR 
AFTER THE WAR 


The same man... doing the same job 


That situation . . . repeated hundreds of thousands of times over . . . means stability: 
the same man... doing the same job . . . in peace and in war. 

It meant no great wrench to change Pittsburgh to vast wartime production. It 
will mean no wrench to change back. 

You don’t have to re-convert metal plants and fuel producers and glass works and 
all the rest of that great solid foundation of basic industries that make Pittsburgh 
such a rich market. 

You don’t have re-conversion shut-downs; you don’t have re-tooling lay-offs. 

That is why Pittsburgh may prove America’s No. 1 postwar market. The Pittsburgh 
Press has already abundantly proved that it is the No. 1 paper in this No. 1 market. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


No. 1 in Pittsburgh - No. 1 in Daily Circulation - No. 1 in Classified Advertising - No. 1 in Retail 
Advertising + No. 1 in General Advertising + No. 1 in Total Advertising 
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uch is the reaction to the announcement that AERO DIGEST will be 
blished on the Ist & 15th of each month beginning January, 1944. 


The reasons for this favorable okeh are obvious: 


(1) Every advertisement in every (4) Editorial matter two weeks 
issue will have less competition young instead of thirty days 
and more visibility. old. News, technical matter and 

forecasts—the things you want 

(2) Increased readership for your to know. 
message. (5) Desirable improvements and 


: vs additional benefits to every ad- vist DIGEST 
(3) Additional value for your adver- vertiser, to every reader and to we 


tising message at no extra cost the entire aeronautical industry, 
to you. . its affiliates and its suppliers. 


tis service like this-a hard and fast publishing policy—that has madc 
AERO DIGEST Qmerica’s Premier Aeronautical Magaxine 

\> 

PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION \ 


SPECIALIZING IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS ee ee ee OR Ve SHU. Y. 
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Here is a county by county, 
city by city breakdown of 
Dispatch readership. 


for your copy. You will read- 
‘ily understand why The 
Dispatch alone is all you 
need, 


THE DESPA 
O H I O’S : 


G R 4 


Jac SYMPHONY of SMOKE 


‘There’s music in the steady hum of meshing gears... 
fragrance from everflowing molten metal... now that 
industry never rests. When manufacturing plants, 
working 24 hours a day to produce vital war mate- 
rials, end one busy shift, production begins all over 
again. Workers pick up where other workers left 
off... thousands of them...an endless chain. 


As you go from town to town and city to city there 
are factories, large and small, devoted to the produc- 
tion of finished products for the fighting front as well C 
as the home front. Yes, you are in Central Ohio! 


Nowhere can you travel a given route and find so . 
wide a diversity in industry. Nowhere but in Central i 
Ohio, can you find 1555 manufacturing plants owned 

and operated by'so many home folks... 94% native 7 
born... the majority of them home-owners. , 


Central Ohio folks live in a modern world . . . they 
will weleome new postwar product developments .. . I 
items that improve living stand- 
ards...and they'll have the avail- 
able cash. 


With relentless competition wait- I 
ing for V-day to seize every I 
advantage in this high income 
market, you will want to give :; 
some serious thought to selling t 
these workers. 


We invite you to delve into 
the question of advertising to the : 
Columbus and Central Ohio area. ; 

Investigate the one medium that 
influences the buying in homes. Write 


us for information on any - V 

question you may have about advertising 1 
or merchandising in this different 

sort of a market. 

V 


TOM COLUMBUS 16, ONTO) | 


; S T H O M 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


THE BOOK THAT CAN 


PULL THOSE 


COUPONS IN: 


-thanks to the buying desire 
of its top 400,000 audience 
..-who know what's coming 
in the World of Tomorrow. 


The boys here in the office are at it again. 
‘Let’s have an ad that tells who actually 
READS this book of ours! Some adver- 
tisers still don’t KNOW! They think 
we've just got 400,000 CIRCULATION.” 


Well, here goes: 
Lae WE OACL 


Advertising Director 
Fawcett Pustications, Inc. 


In this beehive of space salesmen here, we 
have to keep track of (1) new advertisers 
in Mechanix Illustrated, (2) renewals by 
old advertisers. 


It’s always a thrill to get the new ones. But 
the big thrills come when old advertisers 
renew. Because a renewal can’t be sold. It 
has to be bought. More than 80% of the 
advertisements we carry are keyed for re- 
sponse. They have to get those coupons in. 
So when December 1943 shows an 88.6% 
advertising revenue increase over Decem- 
ber, 1942... brother, I feel good. 
x * x 


But I forgot : The boys want me to tell you 
who READS Mechanix Illustrated. That's 
easy. He is none other than Amer‘ca’s No. 
1 mechanical neighborhood Oracle— Mr. 
Fix-It in the flesh. 


He would rather sweat over his basement 
workbench, than eat. His wife has to call 
him to dinner 10 times before he even 
hears her. He’s the fellow who fixed Mrs. 
Jackson’s meat-grinder. Showed Junior 
Smith what was wrong with his model 
plane. Gave old Mr. Jones two more miles 
per gallon out of his 1924 Ford. Wouldn’t 
take a penny for it, either. 

While you relax collecting stamps, or 
hoarding antiques, or taking in the football 
games, or reading detective fiction—his 
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idea of relaxation is to wallow in grease 
and shavings and metal filings and saw- 
dust, making something or fixing some- 
thing. That, folks, is the guy who reads 
Mechanix Illustrated. 


And how do we know he reads it? Because 
he goes to his newsstand, over 400,000 
strong every month, and buys Mechanix 
Illustrated to use as the guide for his 
hobby. And we’re editing Mechanix I/lus- 
trated exclusively and entirely for him. 


He’s today’s Market No. 1 for postwar 
America! 
x ok * 


Let me show you how successful this edit- 
ing has been—and how successful it will 
continue to be in 1944: 


Over 79.6% of our readers are under age 


34. 


Our circulation, which 3 years ago stood 
150,000 at 10¢, stands today at over 400,000 
at 15¢—with 97.5% newsstand sales, high- 
est attained in our field. 

We gained 49.1% circulation in the past 
year alone, against a 9% and 3% gain for 
the other two in the field. 


Based on 1943 first-6-months figures, 
Mechanix Illustrated pulls 945 primary 


readers per advertising dollar, as against 
839 and 776 for the other two in our field. 


—So, gentlemen of the advertising busi- 
ness, when you buy Mechanix Illustrated, 
you’re in on a rising market. The vast 
majority of our advertisers came in on a 
test basis. The vast majority of them are 
in to stay. 

Test Mechanix Illustrated yourself, See 
how it pulls those coupons in for you. We 
will stand or fall on the results you get. 


MEGHAN. 
WS TRATED 


e 


ap 
FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 


New York: 1501 Broadway....Longacre 3-2800 
Cuicaco: 360 No. Michigan Blvd...Cent’] 5750 
Los AnGELEs: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 


Garfield Bldg............... Michigan 7421 
San Francisco: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
Russ Building................ Douglas 4994 
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Fred Perkins or Charlie Buxton, the name doesn’t matter—nor whether he 
owns the biggest store or runs the barber shop. Public affairs stack up big in 
the towns and small cities. If every citizen isn’t a font of political wisdom, 
at least he has ideas and airs them. Life in smaller localities breeds social 
and political consciousness—one reason why such places produce more em- 
inent people than any other parts of the country. 


PATHFINDER, America’s oldest news weekly, is published for that one 
great population group. Its headquarters are in Washington, close to Capitol 
Hill and all Federal departments. Under the leadership of Graham Patterson, 
Publisher, and Robert West Howard, Editor, its editorial staff is made up 
of men with wide experience in reporting and analyzing the trends which 
affect the whole country ever more closely. 


Today PATHFINDER has an intensely loyal readership among 400,000 
subscribers. And with its operating control in the able hands of FARM 
JOURNAL, its editorial influence is being widened, it is being printed on 
better paper, and its format has been modernized. It offers a direct line to 
the towns and small cities where 62% of the population lives and where 


more than half of the country’s retail stores are located. 


With its present low advertising rate of $800 per page, PATHFINDER 
is a splendid advertising investment. It is the one periodical read one hundred 
per cent in the richest potential, but least effectively covered market in 
the country. 


PATHFINDER 


News weekly from the Nation’s Capital 
PATHFINDER BLDG, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 
Philadelphia . 


. 230 West Washington Square 
Pathfinder Bldg., 2414 Douglas St. 


Washington, D. C. 


New York . Room 2013, Graybar Building 
Chicago . Room 2101, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit . . Room 5-267, General Motors Building 
Seattle . W. F. Coleman, 1037 Henry Building 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles . 


W. F. Coleman, 300 Montgomery St. 
. W. F. Coleman, 530 W. Sixth St. 
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Nor the Power of 
Magazine Women id in! 
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Each year during the holidays, it 
has been our past custom to send our 


friends a keepsake, something we 


thought worth the semi-permanence of 


fine reproduction. This year, in a world 
woefully short of paper, the annual 
sentimental gesture seemed inept. 

A few weeks ago, however, the men 
in the shop began to ask about the 
“Christmas job.” Then the stockroom 
reported a leftover of fine paper, too 
little for a commercial job. And our 
Bill Scoble, connoisseur of the fine as 
well as the commercial arts, saw a 
Grant Wood painting, and coveted it. 


But the painting was already en route 


SPRING IN THE CITY 


Gift from Grant Wood. 


to the museum which had paid some 
$40,000 for it. Scoble thought of the 
only substitute—a reproduction. The 
owners gracefully gave permission... 


So THIS YEAR it is our pleasure to 
present a reproduction, faithful to the 
best of our collective abilities, of Grant 
Wood's “Spring In The City.” 

For fifteen years, Grant Wood tried 
to find his soul and metier in France; 
and like the novelist, Thomas Wolfe, 
found America. He came home to 
paint his own country in his own way. 
American Gothic,” the art sensation 
of the Chicago World’s Fair Exhibit, 


..and us 


was first resented by his native lowans 
as insulting, but has become a best 
selling print. Wood’s last few years, 
were largely spent in teaching art, 
which limited his own output. 


“Sprine in THE crry” is a simple 
and homely scene in the soft colors 
Wood usually worked. It has a peculiar 
timeliness just now,when so many city 
dwellers find new satisfaction in the 
soil, and new food resources, in their 
Victory Gardens ...If you have not 
been on our lists in the past, and 
would like a copy, we shall be happy 
to send one while the edition lasts. 


E ms on-k Vée?tan Co., INC. « OCCASIONALLY ALTRUISTIC LITHOGRAPHERS 


STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES, 
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LONG 


ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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GRACIE 
FIELDS 


“Victory Show” 


for American Cigarette 
& Cigar Company 


moved to Mutual 


October 18, 1943 


the 


_— 


RAY 
DADY 


News Commentator 


for Grove 
Laboratories 


moved to Mutual 
November 1, 1943 


is to 


utual 


FULTON 
OURSLER 


“The People’s Reporter” 


for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


moved to Mutual 
November 15, 1943 


XAVIER 
CUGAT 


“Your Dubonnet Date” 


for Dubonnet 
Corporation 


moved to Mutual 
December 1, 1943 


JULIA 
SANDERSON 


““Let’s Be Charming” 


for Lewis-Howe 
Company 


moved to Mutual 
December 2, 1943 


JOHN J. 
ANTHONY 
“Good Will Hour” 


for Clark Brothers 
Chewing Gum Co. 


moved to Mutual 
December 5, 1943 


FORTUNE 
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85% OF FORTUNE’S 175,000 


THE FORTUNE SURVEY 


With battlefields still ahead and with production on the homefront 
needing still more prodigious efforts, it could seem trifling even to discuss 
the question of postwar spending. But the worst disservice to the 
country, short of flagging in the war effort, would be to let the vast 
wartime savings — and the hopes built on them — melt away while 
Americans wait for peacetime jobs. If we are to prepare, plans must be 
made; and if we are to plan, we must know what the people want. 
Therefore, the Survey for December reports the first choices on America’s 


postwar shopping list. 


DECEMBER: THAT REFRIGERATION BOOM * THE JAPANESE MIND 
*  BRITAIN’S BALANCE SHEET: II * THE FLEETING OPPORTUNITY 
* ALUMINUM: HAVE OR HAVE NOT * WASHINGTON SKETCHES 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1943 


As Ben Franklin Might Do It 


WHENEVER HE HAD A DECISION to make, Ben 
Franklin used to write down all the favorable arguments 
and then balance them with the unfavorable. This prac- 
tice seems appropriate for the present problem of trying 
to decide whether we will have a seller’s market or a buy- 
er’s market after the war. Here are “pro” and ‘‘con” argu- 
ments as we see them. Perhaps you'd like to try striking 
off a trial balance. 


A. The Bull Arguments 


1. The public will have wartime savings in cash and 
bonds exceeding 100 billion dollars. 


2. Installment credit, practically dead for two years, will 
be re-established to the tune of perhaps 5 billion dollars 
a year. For example, there are practically no automobile 
contracts outstanding, and the installment accounts in 
furniture, household appliance and jewelry stores are now 
respectively 48%, 13% and 45% of the 1939 figures. 


3. Government restrictions are keeping store credits at 
a low level, by freezing all slow-pay accounts. The bars 
will go down when peace comes. 


4. The pent-up gs demand for automobiles, 
houses, equipment and appliances is so terrific that accord- 
ing to continuing studies of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, orders totaling more than 12 billion dollars will 
be placed within six months after the ending of the war. 


5. Corporations have been unable to buy new equip- 
ment or to modernize their plants. With funds from excess 
profits tax rebates and new capital they will make large 
expenditures for reconversion and reconstruction. 


6. War has speeded up inventions; many old industries 
will expand as the result of war-born techniques and in- 
ventions; many new industries will be established. 


7. The men going out of military service will be given 
handsome bonuses which they will spend for civilian goods. 


8. During the war we have established friendly rela- 
tions all over the world; foreign trade will be re-opened, 
and we will make huge exports to both war-shattered and 
neutral countries. Russia alone expects to import huge 
quantities of our machines for the next 25 years. 


9. Local, state and federal governments have built very . 


few roads and buildings (except for war purposes) in sev- 
eral years, and there will be a huge public works program 
which will absorb those ex-soldiers and ex-war workers who 
do not find employment in private industry. 


10. With the coming of peace the Government will not 
need as much money and there will be a reduction in gen- 
eral taxation, particularly in excess profits taxes. 


11. Production costs should go down with a more 
plentiful supply of labor. 
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12. Vexatious wartime controls on industry will be re- 
moved. 


13. There will be general public and political optimism, 
just as there was following the close of World War I. 


14. That optimism, coupled with the removal of war- 
time controls, will produce a degree of inflation which, if 
held within proper bounds, will be beneficial. Sales come 
easy on a rising market. 


15. Indications point to the return to power of the 
Republican party, with a pro-profit motive. 


B. The Bear Arguments 


1. People have not forgotten the depression in the 
‘thirties, and even if they do have big savings there is no 
proof that these savings will be spent quickly. A recent 
survey by the national Planning Association (see Marketing 
Pictographs, this issue) indicates that only 11% of people 
expect to spend their savings right after the war. 


2. The boom in automobiles, appliances and the like 
may fail to eventuate because people will be waiting for 
completely new designs or lower prices, or they will fear 
to make new commitments until they seem securely set in 
a good job. 


3. The war-torn countries will need our goods—but 
what can they offer in return? Our method of stimulating 
exports by foreign loans, under Coolidge and Hoover, 
brought no lasting benefits. 


4, While there is a need and demand for billions of 
dollars’ worth of private housing, the boom in that field 
may be delayed until prices are stable; fear or lower prices 
may scare off home owners; contractors may refuse to quote 
firm prices if they believe there will be general inflation. 


5. The Government may have civilian and semi-civilian 
goods worth 25 billion dollars or more to unload after the 
war. This will depress industry until those goods are dis- 
posed of. 


eT “bd ° ° ; ag: 
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There can be no questioning a healthy demand for home 

building after the war—but as pointed out in the analysis 

on this page, both the prospects and the contractors might 
be scared off by unstable prices. 
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Factory Employment in the United States | 
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Factory employment today is almost double the 1939 level. 

This is the major reason why national income has soared to 

nearly 150 billion dollars—but more than half of our prod- 

uction is being used to further the war program. Can we 

expand civilian industry enough to take up the slack when 

war orders are cancelled? The bears say, “No.” See the 
analysis on this and the preceding page. 


6. Civilian retail inventories in the department store 
field are rising, despite war scarcities, and are now 10% 
above normal. Except in such lines as whiskey, metal dur- 
ables and shoes, all civilian retail inventories are high in 
total dollar volume. 


7. You can't take away 75 billions of war industry 
from a national income of 150 billions without creating a 
huge slump in general industry and employment; it is un- 
reasonable to expect civilian demand to expand 100% to 
take up the 50% decline in total war demand. Civilian out- 
put won't go up as rapidly as war output goes down. 


8. Except for certain specialties, both civilians and re- 
tailers adie up heavily during 1941 and 1942. There 
won't be enough business for the civilian metal industries 
to drag up all of the others to the extent of the theoretically 
required general 100% increase. 


9. We're going to have seven and one-half million men 
coming out of the Armed Services, and a similar number 
leaving war work. Unemployment will be terrific, and even 
if the Government subsidizes them all at $1,000 a year 
their incomes will be less than half what they have been 
during the war. 


10. Never in the history of America have more than 
three million men been re-absorbed into industry in the 
course of any one year. Unemployment of seven to twelve 
million people may last for years. 


11. The combination of normal government expendi- 
tures, the servicing of the huge national debt, and the pub- 
lic works and unemployment insurance programs will cost 
so much—25 to 30 billions—that a tax decline may be only 
wishful thinking. 


12. Wages may fall on account of the competition for 
jobs and this will reduce manufacturing costs—but it will 
also cut down the purchasing power of the wage-earner 
market. General expectation of Coed costs would make 
most would-be buyers feel that they should wait for lower 
prices instead of buying now. 


13. By election time next year there will be so many 
cut-backs and cancellations of war contracts that the un- 
employment problem may start to be serious. This fear of 
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the future may work disadvantageously for the Republican 
party, might result in the election of men who believe that 
the profit and free enterprise system is antedated and 
should be scrapped in favor of state control and/or oper- 
ation and ownership. The post-war ‘‘climate” may be de- 
pressing to business. 

* * & 

There is no significance in the fact that we have listed 
15 bull arguments as against 13 bear arguments; it is con- 
ceivable that one of the bear arguments might out-weigh 
all 15 of the bull arguments, or vice versa. All that we have 
tried to do is to put down all of the important arguments 
we have heard or read, and we leave it to readers to do 
their own balancing. 


What Retailers Expect 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON DECEMBER 5 presented 
the result of a survey among large retailers which gives 
their reactions to many of the favorable and unfavorable 
arguments mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 


They expect retail sales to flatten out during the first 
four months of next year, but with gains every month 
except February. January is down for an increase of 8.5% 
in the national average of total retail sales, February down 
5% to 6%, March up 2.5% and April up 1.5%. 


They think that an early German peace might be fol- 
lowed by a slow decline in trade, then a period of unset- 
tlement as reconversion gains headway, to be followed by 
a later boom. 


They think that the ability of American industry to do 
a rapid reconversion job would just about balance the quick 
release of the pent-up consumer demand with the result 
that there would be little chance of inflation arising from 
the normal working of supply and demand. 


A considerable number of retailers expect consumers to 
be cautious in spending their wartime savings. 


A big problem with retailers, following any sudden 
cessation of the German phase of the war, would be the 
moving out of retail inventories as quickly as possible any 
remaining stocks of “‘ersatz’’ or so-called “Victory”’ types 
of merchandise, which are already meeting comparatively 
little consumer favor. 


They think that the time is not far distant when sales- 
men again will be wooing their buyers—for they smell a 
buyer’s market in the offing. 


Significant Shorts 


Drops in the Bucket: Current WPB plans call for 
1944 production of certain civilian goods which have been 
out of the market for a long time, but the probable 1944 
production of 900,000 new refrigerators, 900,000 washers 
and 2,000,000 electric irons will be only 33%, 50% and 
40% respectively of normal annual. purchases. But al- 
though this limited supply will satisfy the needs of only 
a few people, the allocation of heretofore-scarce metals 
signals the end of the munitions emergency period. Manu- 
facture will be concentrated where labor is relatively 
plentiful. 


Boom Towns: Wat Manpower Commission lists 69 
cities as having critical labor shortages. As compared with 
three months ago, 13 cities have been removed from the 
list and 9 have been added. Industries needing more 
workers include radio, coal, lumber, shipyards, aircraft and 
synthetic rubber plants. 
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WILLIAMS 


R. A. Williams has been 
elect ed vice-president, 
American Car and Found- 
ry Co., New York City, 
assisting W. L. Stancliffe 
in charge of sales. He 
formerly was Cleveland 
district sales manager. 


Walter McKee has joined 
the Pepsodent Co., 
Chicago, as a vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. McKee former- 
ly was sales manager, 
Toilet Goods Department 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Harry E, Warren has 
been appointed advertis- 
ing manager, Hotpoint 
Division, Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., Chicago. He former- 
ly was manager, the Re- 
frigerator Sales Division. 


Carol Alton has been 
made advertising mana- 
ger, Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago. Mr. Alton has 
been with the firm since 
1916, and has had execu- 
tive experience in all de- 
partments of the business. 
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McKee 


WARREN ALTON 


NEWS REEL 


Louis J. Ouellette has 
been made Detroit and 
Cincinnati regional man- 
ager, Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Cor p., Detroit, 
succeeding Loren F, Van 
Nortwick. He formerly 
was sales supervisor. 


Loren F. Van Nortwick 
has been made director 
of Territory Develop- 
ment, Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
Mr. Van Nortwick form- 
erly was Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati regional manager. 


T. W. Markham, now on 
another assignment, will 
resume his former post as 
advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Frigi- 
daire Commercial and Air 
Conditioning Division, 
General Motors Corp. 


J. F. Pedder has been 
appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager, 
Frigidaire’s Appliance Di- 
vision, General Motors 
Corp. He formerly was 
assistant advertising man- 
ager of this division. 
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QUELLETTE 


MARKHAM PEDDER 
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“Will Strong National Brands Help 
Speed Post-War Employment? 


A distinguished author, economist, and management consultant 


summarizes eleven specific benefits to society which accrue from 


the brand system. He shows, too, why it is to the interest of all 


social groups that the brand system flourish in the post-war era. 


BY EDWARD 


OES post-war survival of 
branded and _ trade-marked 
merchandise, both consumer 
and industrial, hold the great- 

est promise for high-level employ- 

ment? Let’s see. 

Last year's report of the Secretary of 
Commerce on war contracts shows that 
the tremendous flow of munitions, 
food and other war supplies came in 
huge majority from companies known 
for their brands, promoted by selling 
and advertising. To them, Govern- 
ment turned in largest measure for in- 
ventive genius, high quality, and 
speedy, reliable delivery. 

Did a brand policy make them 
good? Business leaders consider the 
brand system largely responsible for 
their size and success. Large manu- 
facturers, keyed to high efficiency, en- 
abled our Nation to carry out colossal 
war production. Without the swift 
flow of giant production, winning the 
war would indeed have been doubtful. 
The brand system helped to build 
the big plants which proved to be 
America’s first line of defense. 

But the battle to save brands is by 
no means won. 

Determined opponents of brands 
bring forward plan after plan for 
Government identification and quality 
rating designed to supplant or weaken 
the authority of the maker's ;brand. 
Leaders claiming to represent large 
groups, agitate and spread distrust of 


branded merchandise. * 


Blast and Counter-Blast 


Much anti-brand-and-selling writing 
by economists in and out of Govern- 
ment has found its way into texts and 
courses in schools and colleges. It 
provides the “party line’’ for many 
post-war planning intellectuals, who 
declare all business anti-social because 
of the admittedly inexcusable wrong- 
doing of a small minority. 

The report of the Boren Committee 
of the House of Representatives dated 


Copyright, 1943, BNS. 
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H. GARDNER 


October 25, and the full hearings of 
this Committee on Brand Names and 
Newsprint, presents impressive official 
evidence on the worth of brands to 
America and also of threats to them. 
Here is the long needed counter-blast, 
delivered by the Representatives of the 
American people, to the group of 
thinkers who are bluntly hostile to 
brands and selling, including advertis- 
ing. 

Goods must be sold in the post-war 
period as never before. The people 
must be given good reasons to spend 
out of their gigantic savings, to buy 
goods and invest in companies, big 
and small, confident that they will 
more than get their money back. 

If this does not happen, then indeed 
we might have the 16 million unem- 
ployed Leon Henderson so unpleas- 
antly predicts. 


Benefits of Brand System 


Whether post-war employment is 
related to the brand principle is the 
issue on which battle must be joined 
with defeatists who seek to level quali- 
ties of goods down to broad Govern- 
ment grades; who in effect oppose im- 
provement and invention. 

Must we oppose non-branded goods 
because we advocate branded goods? 
No. There is room for both. Better 
for all of us if brands must win on 
merit, in direct competition with other 
brands and non-branded goods. “I 
am thankful for the chiseler,” laughed 
the chairman of a well known com- 
pany before his board. ‘That fellow 
"X’ who sells on a price basis makes 
me sweat to beat him on quality and 
price.” 

Americans always will fight for 
their individual economic advancement 
—the chance to live better on a pro- 
gressive basis—and to do this with 
progressively greater security. Any 
lesser objective is not American. 

How does any system rate, Ameti- 
cans ask, in providing progressively 
better (1) income, (2) savings, (3) 
standards of living, and (4) security? 


Nothing ever has such 


provided 
benefits so well as the brand system. 
Among the most significant of these 
benefits are: 


1. Progressively better products. 
Brands lead, others follow. Brands 
create new and wider markets. Why ? 
Because the first principle of branding 
is to identify the pane so that satis- 
fied customers can buy again. Here 
lies the incentive for relentless im- 
cbs to win re-buyers and new 

uyers. This very process defies 

theorists who do not want brands and 
thereby would reap cheap goods and 
no improvements. What a life, in a 
nation whose progress was frozen at 
some planner-determined level! 


2. Progressively lower prices. 
Large-scale production and distribution 
in many lines, automobile and tire 
brands being amazing examples, have 
brought prices down with a thump. 
Other goods benefit by lower costs of 
wide distribution, even though in pro- 
duction they quickly reach the point 
where more volume adds little to fur- 
ther economy. Often, too, improved 
brand quality gives more value for 
the same money, thereby providing the 
equivalent of a price reduction. 


3. Greater freedom of choice. 
Brands set the pace for greater variety 
in styles, models, designs, to fit in- 
dividual free invention of producers 
and free choice of consumers. Non- 
brand competitors copy these varieties 
mainly in the wake of brand-stimu- 
lated demand. 


4. More new products, brought 
more quickly within popular 
reach. New markets could not be 
created, spread widely, without enter- 
prising sales effort. The solid prob- 
ability of rapid sales under brand en- 
courages business men to back new 
products, and through economies in 
production and selling to make the 
high-priced luxuries of yesterday be- 
come the medium-priced necessities of 
today. 


5. A higher standard of living. 
How did we get the goods we own, 
in an abundance miraculous to the rest 
of the world? Not through our great 
natural resources and uncrowded popu- 
lation. The Indians had these. We 
made tools, then made goods and sold 
them under the name of the maker. 
National wealth expanded, national 
standards of living rose. 

In food alone, multitudes of minor 
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improvements transformed American 
living. A quickened cooking time in a 
cereal, better flavor, more vitamins, 
purer food, surer preserving to bring 
good food year-round to our tables. 
In a few years, they pile up into a 
total which transforms your kitchen 
and your meals. Nothing to raise the 
price, usually; most are added values 
just thrown in free with the goods. 


6. Less investment risk. Investors 
find greater safety and opportunity for 
their risk capital in those enterprises, 
small or large, new or old, which 
stress the brand system of production 
and distribution. 


7. Greater stability of markets 
and employment. Satisfied buyers of 
branded products form stable markets 
on which labor and management can 
depend. Security for farmers, profes- 
sional men, and all employed persons 
increases when labor has _ greater 
stability. 


8. Higher wages for workers; 
higher prices for farmers. Success- 
ful promoters of brands, big shops, 
are the principal employers of union 
labor. Almost universally union work- 
ers are higher paid than non-union 
workers in the same field. Farmers get 
higher prices when factory workers are 
better paid. 

Mr. Perlman of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reporting to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, reck- 
oned as a factor of good management 
making for higher wages, “reduction 
of the cost of distribution by large- 
scale advertising and better utilization 
of sales organizations.” He shows that 
the four companies producing three- 
fourths of all soap for the country 
paid 76.2c an hour as against 58c for 
medium-sized and 55.5c for small 
soap-makers. The Big 4, as everyone 
knows, have a strong brand policy. 

If manufacturers were forced to 
abandon brands and compete on a 
price basis alone, with the best chances 
going to chiselers and sweaters, labor 
would lose its best assurance of good 
pay and steady work. 


9. Greater security. Leaders of 
great enterprises hold that the brand 
system affords greatest all-around se- 
curity. Why should any one ever be- 
lieve that theorists and planners with 
little realistic experience are qualified 
to offer sound iain on such matters ? 

Brands make jobs in stores, too. 
The distributive trades employed 7 
million workers in 1939, whereas in 
1937, the last peak year of employ- 
ment before the war boom, manu- 
facturers employed 11.3 millions. 

A worker who is on the job twelve 
months instead of six has a 100% in- 
crease in employment. Dr. Emerson P. 
Schmidt, University of Minnesota, in 
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studying companies providing job se- 
curity in varying degrees, names Proc- 
ter & Gamble, McCormick, Nunn- 
Bush, Hormel and many others known 
to all America. The inference is fair 
that they attained worker-security by 
establishing secure markets with 
brands, efficient selling and advertis- 
ing. 
What about Labor's chance to hold 
a long-term job? The Harvard Busi- 
ness School, studying great numbers 
of detailed case histories of businesses 
over many years, reports a conclusion 
in Professor Neil Borden’s decisive 
book, ‘Economic Effects of Advertis- 
ing,’ that brands, well promoted, give 
stability to business. 

Another source shows that 17 in- 
dustrial manufacturers who stopped 
advertising in World War I because 
they had more business than they 
could handle, today are out of busi- 
ness. Dead companies do not hire 
workers. 

Has labor any further stake in 
brands? Yes, indeed. Testimony of 
underwear manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, before the Boren Committee 
showed that they could not change 
over their machines, as demanded by 
the former OPA administration. OPA 
sought to have them make lower-grade 
goods, which the makers would not 
allow to bear their trade-marks, nor 
could they change over skilled work- 
ers into unskilled workers. Men with 
pride in their skill resent being set 
to produce “good-enough” goods. 

Farmers, too, have had security ex- 
perience with brands. The fruitgrowers 
created a market by careful grading, 
then branding, selling and advertis- 
ing. One food manufacturer lists in a 
brief filed with OPA ten methods he 
uses to make sure vegetables are right 
before going into cans. These include 
breeding the right seed, soil-analysis, 
prevention of disease, pre-grading dur- 
ing growing, and even control of min 
eral content of the water. 


10. Minimum regulation and 
regimentation. That we should learn 
about economic progress from foreign 
sources is unrealistic; that they should 
learn from us makes good sense, as a 
newly awakened Russia is proving 
with its modern industrialization and 
trend to incentives rather than regi- 
mentation. The brand system accounts 
for much of our phenomenal progress 
in comparison with the rest of the 
world. 


11. Maximum opportunity for 
progress through merit. The man 
who has abounding confidence in his 
goods, who piles into them all the 
inventiveness and passion for improve- 
ment which has become the American 
habit, and who knows how to get peo- 


Edward H. Gardner, an Am- 
herst alumnus, completed his 
post-graduate studies at Colum- 


bia University. 


He then went 


to the University of Wisconsin 
where he was made full Profes- 


sor of Economics. 


To broaden his field of en- 
deavor, he left the University of 
Wisconsin to enter the advertis- 
ing agency business. He helped 
to reorganize the group now 
known as the American Market- 


ing Association, 
term as president. 


serving one 
He is also 


the author of the well known 
book, “Economics of Advertis- 
ing” which was sponsored by 
the Advertising Federation of 


America. 


In his business articles, and 


in his 


before the 


American Marketing Associa- 
tion, Mr. Gardner consistently 
and fearlessly has attacked and 
exposed all threats to brands. 


During 


controversy over 


new food and drug legislation, 
he was called in by the drug 


industry 


as impartial 


referee on drug advertising. 


A few years ago when Gov- 
ernment documents threatened 
brands, trade-marks, selling, and 
advertising, he voluntarily de- 
voted his time to study and ac- 
tion in protecting them, and he 
has since acted as consultant in 
this field. Recently he has been 
engaged in research on govern- 


mental plans, 


including such 


matters as were covered in the 
TNEC Reports and in the hear- 
ings of the Boren Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 
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ple to own them—can go ahead. He 
takes no wild gambler’s chance. 
Through product and market testing, 
he can know the wish of the people 
in advance. But when he knows the 
people, and makes himself known to 
them, he has the most secure position 
that can be created. 

We learned this lesson in the last 
forty years; we shall not unlearn it. 
Men who followed this road, start- 
ing with a few dollars, in a grocery 
store, in a shed tool-house, or with 
the power of an idea which unlocked 
the stores of capital, have grown into 
going concerns. Then they hire work- 
ss. 

Most workers are hired by live com- 
panies, and the fewest by laggard com- 
panies, according to a documented 
study by Fabricant for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Any 
alert business observer knows that in 
the laggard companies a vigorous 
brand policy is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, while live companies make their 
brands known. 

These leaders show the way. Shall 
we encourage the best, as an example 
to the field, or shall we lop off the 
heads of the tallest, shorten them down 
to the level of the average producer? 
Would that help employment ? 

Listen again to the Boren report. 
It concludes, with regard to “‘stand- 
ardization’’ for knitted underwear as 
proposed by the former OPA admin- 
istration, that the OPA orders would 
result in a loss of production volume 
and deterioration in quality, and that 


“Elimination of brand names would 
be detrimental to industry, labor, re- 
tail trade, and the consuming public.” 

“Labor,” it declares, ‘‘and more spe- 
cifically union labor, would be a loser 
if brand names in the underwear field 
were to be eliminated. Labor stand- 
ards reportedly are the highest in the 
high-quality mills whose success to a 
large extent depends on the workman- 
ship of their employes.” Similar con- 
clusions are drawn for hosiery and 
processed foods. 

Sound regulation of enterprise in 
the name of all the people is needed 
to keep liberty from becoming license. 
But regulation must not swell to a 
monstrous morass which stifles liberty 
and individual opportunity. 

Under our liberty has grown up a 
breed of men with boundless energy, 
who take the continents in their con- 
fident stride, and prove themselves the 
hardest workers and the toughest 
fighters in the war to liberate the 
world. The thrill Eve Curie felt at the 
end of her “Journey Among War- 
riors’ runs round the globe—‘The 
Americans are coming!” 

The greatest power the world ever 
has seen, the United States of Amer- 
ica, has grown to that power through 
the creative energy of individuals who 
won a name for themselves and their 
goods. 

This power will not allow itself to 
be defeated by a little group of twisted 
thinkers. The energy of individuals, 
and not a defeatist set of ideas, will 
possess the future. 


Campaigns and‘Marketing 


For All Americans 


Weighing-in in the race against 
time and the changes it will bring in 
the employment’ curve, Pabst Brewing 
Company is running a full-page cam- 
paign in newspapers to announce a 
competition for Post-War Employ- 
ment Plans. Through Pabst Post-War 
Employment Awards, 551 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y., the company 
offers seventeen awards totaling $50,- 
000—all in War Bonds at purchase 
price. First prize is $25,000; 2nd 
prize, $10,000; and fifteen additional 
prizes of $1,000 each. Copy theme: 

Victory will surely be ours. . . 
will bring a new crisis . Post-War 


Employment problem. To stimulate 


intelligent planning for the lives and 
the futures of Americans everywhere; 
to foster and encourage constructive 


thinking for the fullest measure of 
to provoke 


employment after Victory ; 
mature and responsible discussion and 
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to develop and assemble practical and 
workable plans and ideas for meeting 
one of the greatest single problems 
of the peace to come; and to make 
these plans available for the benefit 
of all Americans.” 

The campaign accomplishes another 
purpose: to celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of Pabst. 
This is mentioned in four lines in the 
body of the text, and in a six-line 
statement in a one-column box. Aside 
from its role as sponsor, the company 
is turning over the handling of ad- 
ministrative details of the contest to 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderator, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
Awards will be made by the follow- 
ing Board of Judges: Clarence Dyks- 
tra, President, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University; 
Beardsley Ruml, Chairman, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York City; 
A. F. Whitney, President, Brother- 


hood of Railroad Trainmen. Breaking 
early in December, the campaign calls 
for submissions to be mailed not later 
than February 7, 1944. Not too much 
time, considering the weightiness of 
the subject, but enough to bring many 
a cogent contribution from business 
executives. 


Watch Ho! 


Hamilton Watch Company's Lowell 
F. Halligan, formerly Director of 
Sales Research, now Supervisor, War 
Contracts Division, calls attention to 
a holiday ad now running in national 
magazines. Major theme, “The store 
that love built,” with copy pointing 
out that the retail jeweler has for gen- 
erations been America’s gift headquar- 
ters, and warning readers to patronize 
their community jeweler to insure 
honest advice about the substitute gift 
merchandise now flooding the market. 
Nostalgic note: “Your graduation 
watch . . . the bracelet you gave your 
wife that morning at the hospital . . . 
the battered baby spoon you're saving 
for a grandson. . They all came 
from the store that love built.” 


Hamilton watches are out for the 
duration, and some competitors have 
more watches for sale now than ever 
before. Ads are therefore padded with 
the “look how we're 
winning the war’ copy with tanks 
or aeroplanes—to keep the public 
headed in the direction of long es- 
tablished headquarters for gifts. 

Figures: 1929's jewelry sales of 
$536 million have been topped since 
1941 with $587 million; with $753 
million in 1942. Estimates (U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce) for 1943—$1 billion. “Love’’ 
pays off. Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne, Inc., New York, N. Y., is 
the agency. 


Baker and the Yeast 


Fleischmann’s 1944 radio campaign 
will break December 21, under the 
title, “The Bakers of America Present 

” Theme is, “Bread is Basic,” 
and the program will be purveyed to 
consumers on behalf of the baking in- 
dustry by a “galaxy of radio and 
movie stars for entertainment with 
outstanding figures in nutrition circles 
to high-spot the performance 
among them, Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
synthesizer of Vitamin B® . 


Purpose of the one-hour program: 
to emphasize to the public the im- 
portant contribution the baking indus- 
try of the country is making to the 
war effort, the fact that B* enriched 
bread is one of our seven basic foods, 
and to impress upon the people the 
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value of bread as a nourishing food 
not just for the duration, but for the 
years after the war as well. 

Reinforcements: Trade and con- 
sumer promotion campaign will back 
the show, with radio plugs, newspaper 
ads in station cities, and tie-ins with 
local bakers as part of the drive. 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., is the agency. 


Sound and (no) Fury... 


Not in the head alone but out of 
the heart is beaten many a plowshare 
of product copy into sword’s edge of 
copy on themes aiding the war effort. 

Hardly as rare as we would like to 
think, however, are ads which stick 
to sound merchandising but contain 
no echo of war’s fury, to stimulate 
civilians to do their share. Absence of 
such reminders is no indication that 
advertisers are mot cooperating in 
other ways. But it seems many ad- 
vertisers are not appreciating an op- 
portunity to make good their impres- 
sion on the public by identifying 
themselves with some phase of the 
Government's interest in keeping the 
country on its toes to win War II. 

Space allows mention of only a few 
of the ads which. came up while leaf- 
ing — as a casual reader might — 
through a weekly magazine distrib- 
uted with Sunday newspapers. And 
we do not intend or imply any criti- 
cism. It is more in the nature of a 
study in contrasts that became ap- 
parent in the massed ad layouts. Ex- 
amples, at random: 

Golden Blossom Honey is prone in 
its beds of clover, bumbling along 
with its 100% pure bee honey slogan 
and offering a honey-exploiting book- 
let for fancy cooklets — but is also 
100% devoid of any war-exploiting 
slogan. Col gate-Palmolive-Peet 
“reveals the hidden beauty in your 
hair” with Halo Shampoo—but not a 
line to reveal to the reader that there’s 
a war on and to help, please, by doing 
thus-and-so. . . . Wheatsworth offers 
“sampler” embroidered lettering for 
its hot cereal copy—but is cold on 
(let us say) serial War Bond buying. 
.. . Pond’s skin cream features a two- 
line testimonial from Mrs. Anthony 
J. Drexel I1I—but no testimonial to 
the Terrible Struggle. 

Unlike these, Red Heart Dog Bis- 
cuits carries a three-line tag at the 
bottom of its ad, ‘Invest in Victory! 
Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps!” 

On the other hand, Industrial Tape 
Corporation’s ad for Texcel offers 
free an 84-page “Scrapbook of Army- 
Navy Humor.” “Supply is limited, 
get one for your fighting man, send 
coupon today.” This tie-in with the 
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How do you rate | 
With your Grocer ? 


Here's @ whiz of a quiz for you. Here’s @ point system 
"e by which you can judge your own standing. See 
whether Americo should consider you o patriot or a pain. 
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Capitalizing on the cur- 
rent fad for self-rating 


ves “oO 


quizzes, John E, Cain 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., 


& Do you make out a shoprung ot with slterastive stems 
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gives retail grocers a 
boost in this newspaper 
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armed forces is followed by a product 
tie-in of disarming candor: The book 
“is offered free to help you re- 
member to ask for Texcel when it is 
again available.” Here, frankly put, 
the advertiser has sounded the cue. 
Major cue is, we're in for a longer 
war. From a public relation’s angle, 
more advertisers might consider a uni- 
form policy of giving some of their 
product advertising space over to pub- 
licizing the war effort. Even if firms 
contribute to Government or commun- 
ity sponsored ads (“paid for by in- 
dustry’’) in the interests of collecting 
scrap metals, waste paper and so on, 
the public has no way of identifying 
these anonymous efforts. War-geared 
advertising will leave the desired im- 
pression. Or is there any question 
about ads-with-war-copy not being so 
good commercially as ads with 
straight-product-minus-wart copy, and 
who wants to make a survey? 
Statistical P.S.—There were 50 ads 
(fractional and full-page) in the Sun- 
day magazine section under review. 
The score: one ad carried war-effort 
copy on how to conserve consumer 
goods and utilities; three ads men- 
tioned the product’s role in the war, 
but carried no patriotic message; four 
ads carried some kind of war slogan 
with straight product copy (including 
those mentioned above). Mark for the 
remaining forty-two ads on war-effort 
copy: zero. Strange defection on the 
part of an enterprise publicly acknow]- 


NSA) JOHN E. CAIN COMPANY, Cambridge, Moss. 
ROLAND MILLIKEN, Distribetor of Cain Food Prodects e 


573 ROCKDALE AVENUE NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


edged by the Department of Com- 
merce as the “information industry.” 


Can Do... 


Placed on the defensive with civil- 
ians at home because cans are so 
widely used in military offensives 
abroad, the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., will undertake to re-edu- 
cate the public along ‘‘canny”’ lines in 
a color advertising campaign to run 
in national magazines beginning De- 
cember. Theme is: “no other con- 
tainer protects like the can.” Purpose: 
to tell the part cans are playing today 
in the war effort, and to explain why 
many at home are unable to buy in 
their customary tin containers such 


products as coffee, tobacco, beer, 
spices, shortening, toiletries, paint, 
oil, etc. 


Stimulus for campaign, as reported 
by Gordon E. Cole, advertising direc- 
tor of the Institute: ‘Many of us 
never stop to realize that the values of 
tin cans to the armed forces — their 
convenience, sturdiness, low cost and 
ability to protect such things as foods, 
medicines, chemicals and blood plas- 
ma from germs, dirt, moisture, light, 
etc.—are the same values that make 
steel cans the ideal container for home 
use.”” Therefore, the goal is: to carry 
over intensive war use of cans to ex- 
tensive post-war acceptance and use. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., is the agency. 
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Carstairs Throws a Lifeline to 


Storm-Tossed Liquor Dealers 


BY PHILIP J. KELLY 


Vice-President, Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc. 
New York City 


HE man who was a salesman 
yesterday has to be a doctor, 
nurse, mother, and confidante 
to his former customers, if he 
is to retain their good-will. 

It is a sturdy retailer today who 
doesn’t have a sore back, and many 
pains and gripes. Every salesman who 
comes in the store seems to pick the 
same spot between the retailer's shoul- 
der blades to slap heartily as he says 
with gusto: “Stay with it, Joe; we're 
all with you.” 

Joe Retailer has problems today, but 
it often seems to him that when he 
asks for merchandise, all he gets from 
manufacturers or wholesalers is more 
hearty slaps on his sore back, accom- 
sanied by cheery conversation. The 
ess merchandise, the heartier are the 
slaps and the cheerier the conversation. 

The more we at Carstairs thought 
about the situation, the less we liked 
it. As a result, we now have three 
educational projects which are design- 
ed to help the retailer meet some of 
his wartime problems, and we are do- 
ing a real ‘ob to convince the retailer 
that he can rely on us for constructive 
ideas in tune with his actual problems. 


Number 1 Problem 


Joe Retailer's Number 1 problem, 
now that he has considerably less mer 
chandise to sell, is how to stay in busi 
ness. It did not take any survey to 
demonstrate that. A recent survey, 
however, did amaze us by reporting 
that only 24% of the retailers in the 
tavern and package store fields were 
doing anything about the present ra- 
tioning situation except to gripe and 
hope. The other 76% were trying 
to carry on business exactly as usual. 

Our first remedy, then, we call 
“Retail Rationing” or “How to Stay 
in Business.’’ This is a major problem 
in itself, and we may be sticking out 
our necks in attempting to solve it. 
So far, however, we have been getting 
along all right. For one thing, we are 
not doing any shadow-boxing. We go 
right to the heart of the problem; 
and, instead of bandying a lot of 
words, we lay on the line specific solu- 
tions which help alert retailers to stay 
in business. 

For example, our salesmen ask tav- 
ern proprietors: “Could you use 15% 
more merchandise?” They then pro- 
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ceed to tell them how the manager ot 
a popular resort in the Pocono Moun- 
tains saves three bottles out of every 
twenty by eliminating spillage. This 
case is one of many which is described 
in a booklet we give to the ae 
AFTER his interest is aroused. 


Booklet Offers Suggestions 


The fact that we think we have a 
solution to the HOW-TO-STAY-IN-BUSI- 
NEss problem is featured in business- 
paper advertisements. When a man 
shows enough interest to send in the 
coupon, one of our salesmen calls on 
him, gives him a real sales talk on the 
gravity of the situation, and then tells 
him what far-sighted retailers else- 
where are doing. A booklet contain- 
ing specific suggestions gathered by 
our field sales staff is handed to him 
with our compliments, and our sales- 
man takes ample time to show the 
retailer how to use the booklet. The 
case histories, like the other sugges- 
tions in the booklet, are short and 
practical. It is obvious that all the 
advice in the booklet does not come 
from Carstairs, but from retailers — 
often identified by name and address. 
We hammer home the fact that every 
suggestion in the booklet is working 
for some retailer right now. 

Some of the suggestions on how 
the “‘retailer can help himself” in the 
booklet include: 

Open later, and close earlier. 

Divide rationed stock into daily 
sales allotments. Each day change the 
hours during which rationed goods 
are sold. 

Encourage excess employes to en- 
gage in war work. 

Check premises for overheating. 

Consult your lighting company tor 
economical, efficient illumination. 

Keep popular brands out of sight. 
Even turning the bottles so that the 
brand name does not show will be 
helpful. 

Sell slow movers on weekends. 

Re-use wrapping paper, cartons, and 
string wherever possible. 

Among the case histories described 
in the booklet is one of the retailer 
who found practical ways to cut down 
his staff from 17 to 6; of another 
who sets a money quota for himself 
each business day and then closes as 


soon as that much money is in the 
cash register; of an exclusive club- 
hotel where only two drinks are served 
to one patron, and of a retailer who 
has worked out a plan by which he 
gradually is building up a reserve stock 
of the better brands. 

The month after we help the re- 
tailer solve the problem of staying in 
business we tackle a problem which 
is faced by every establishment in 
which food is served: how to trans- 
form inexperienced hired hands into 
competent waiters and waitresses. Our 
suggestions are embodied in a booklet: 
“Tips Toward Better Tips.” There is 
nothing new in this booklet. There is 
nothing there which is not known to 
every expert waiter. But the expert 
waiters today seem to be working as 
welders in shipyards rather than as 
waiters in eating establishments. Our 
booklet for waiters contains 57 brief 
tips and four pages of definitions of 
the more common menu terms. Sam- 
ples of advice include: 

Be sure that the seats of chairs are 
clean. 

Immaculate appearance will please 
the diner. 

Serve food from left, drinks from 
right. 

Serve cold food on cold plates — 
never on warm plates. 

Never touch food with your fingers. 

Pick up water glasses near bottom; 
never near drinking edge. 


ABC’s in Bartending 


Our third campaign is planned to 
teach a green barman his business, We 
had a special problem in preparing 
“The A B C’s of Bartending,” our 
booklet for barmen. Old-time barmen 
—and there are still a few of them 
left—like to give advice, but they re- 
sent receiving any. We did not want 
any old-timer to say that Carstairs was 
trying to run his business. And so we 
put a little flap on the cover of this 
booklet which reads: “If you're a sea- 
soned bartender—no use to read this. 
If you want to help a pal just learn- 
ing the business, slip it to him.” 

Our barman’s booklet contains di- 
rections for mixing 78 popular drinks 
(in most of which no Carstairs whis- 
key is used) and shows a picture of 
the correct glass in which to serve the 
drink. In addition, there are a num- 
ber of short bits of practical advice, 
covering many secrets of the trade. 

We have had excellent results so 
far in connection with our three edu- 
cational projects. Individual dealers 
have been most profuse in their grati- 
tude. We think we have been building 
good-will which will stand up in good 
stead when the scramble for business 
starts after the war. 
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1. Up-to-the minute conserva- 
tion: The A. S. Boyle Company’s 
widely sold Old English polishes 
and cleaning fluid are now reach- 
ing the consumer in new wartime 
dress. Handsome glass containers 
with the handy grip are replac- 
ing cans formerly used with a 
resultant saving in tin. The pack- 
ages are sealed with caps which 
are designed and manufactured 


by The Aridor Co., Chicago. 


6. 


Typewriter Service Kit: Shortage 


of typewriters, shortage of repair men, 
what can we do? Sten-O-Aide, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., comes to the 
rescue with a complete kit, containing 
everything needed to make machines 
work better and last until the war’s end. 
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2. Pretty is as pretty does: One 
of the selling points for paper 
napkins is that, in addition to 
savings on laundry troubles and 
expense, they’re also good-look- 
ing. And now the Erving Paper 
Co., Erving, Mass., are marketing 
their embossed paper napkins in 
packages which are just as attrac- 
tive as the product itself. The 
new boxes were designed for 
Erving by Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


3. More sweets for the New 
Year: George Weston, Ltd., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has placed on the 
market a new selection of special 
cookies—George Inn Assortment. 
The product is English type bis- 
cuits, made from old English 
recipes; and the box, designed 
and made by Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., carries out the theme with 
pictures of an old inn and selec- 
tion of the cookies, in gay colors. 


4. Fingertip Tax Chart: If only it was 
as easy to pay your taxes as it is to figure 
the exact withholding taxes with the assist- 
ance of the Rand McNally Tax Chart! No 
skill or experience is needed to use the 
device. Any clerk can learn to operate it 
rapidly in ten minutes, Only one hand is 
used in operating the quick-method chart. 


5. Wartime difficulties 
can help sometimes: 
Many companies are find- 
ing that current material 
shortages are forcing 
them to do something 
they’d thought planned 
for a long time—redesign- 
ing old packages. Another 
example of a fine war- 
time package is the new 
carton for assorted’ candy 
and cream wafers, manu- 
factured by the Vendola 
Corp., New York City. 


(Above) The 5 & 10’s have long 
since learned that big, modern, 
well equipped and well lighted 
stores attract traffic and volume. 
Biggest of all Woolworth stores is 
the one in Worcester, Mass., with 
an area of 20,000 square feet. It 
employs 600, has two lunch coun- 
ters with combined length of 246’. 


(Right) Arresting display, with a 
wide range of choice for the shop- 
per, the lifeblood of the 5 & 10's. 


More Stores, Wider 


A million dollar annual sales volume for one 5 & 10 was a startling 


exception in the 1920’s. Today more than 100 of these stores are 


in the million-a-year bracket. The lid blew off the 10-cent ceiling 


some time ago, and the trend is strong toward higher prices. 


BY T. HARVEY McCLURE 


HE answer to the question: 
“Where are the 5 and 10's go- 
ing?” is of utmost interest to at 
least two major groups. 

One of these groups includes those 
who supply merchandise to this type 
of retailer,.and who will collect over 
one billion dollars for the shipments 
they have made during 1943. 

The other group consists of the men 
who operate the so-called 5 and 10's. 
These latter have seen their business 
grow from a single store back in the 
‘Eighties to nearly 5,000 stores in the 
big ten alone . . . 5,000 stores with a 
combined volume of about one billion, 
four hundred million dollars during 
1943. 

There can be no doubt about it... 
the 5 and 10’s are going ahead. And 
fast! Of course, by no stretch of the 
imagination are they any longer 5 and 
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10's. This is simply a nickname ac- 
quired when they were 5 and 10’s, and 
by which the public still distinguishes 
them from other types of retailers. 
Everyone recognizes this, and the dif- 
ferent chains accept it with varying 
degrees of good humor. The wiser 
ones realize that it has become a gen- 
eric term like coke, kodak, and vic- 
trola, and that it is a descriptive han- 
dle carrying a considerable amount of 
good-will. 

Certainly the present 5 and 10's have 
no intention of giving up their rights 
to that nickname. No matter how 
large they grow, as a group or as indi- 
vidual stores, 5 and 10 merchandise is 
the basis of their business, and ac- 
counts for the large traffic flow which 
these stores enjoy. 

Anyone can go into a 5 and 10 
with the feeling that he or she can 


Lines, bigger 
Volume; the 5 & 10's of Tomorrow 


afford to buy something. And, for this 
very reason, anyone and everyone is 
welcome in a 5 and 10 where he or 
she might, and probably will, make 
some sort of purchase. One of the at- 
tractive characteristics of these stores 
is the gala effect of the thousands of 
5- and 10-cent items arrayed on the 
counters for easy inspection. The 
temptation to buy something is great, 
and regardless of what happens to 
price ceilings in the 5 and 10’s, the 
merchandising and display methods 
which create this temptation to buy 
probably will be continued. And the 
name “5 and 10” will probably remain 
the public’s way of referring to such 
stores. 

Prominent distinguishing features of 
the 5 and 10’s are oven display, self- 
service, a wide variety of merchandise 
with a 5 and 10 base, prime location, 
and . . . from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers . . . drop shipments and 
big volume. 

“Where are the 5 and 10’s going?” 
was answered recently by the president 
of one of these companies, when he 
said that after the war, his stores were 
going to sell “anything that people 
would buy.” 

So far as his particular chain is 
concerned, there just isn’t any limit to 
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ing, rest rooms, chromium fixtures, im- 
proved lighting, service desks, and 
other business-attracting devices, the 
5-and-10 picture changed again. Look 
own. Every chain had been testing im- 
provements in experimental stores, and 
had found that they were practical. 


Below) Most successful development on the part of 5 & 10s toward new and higher 
rice lines is books. Book departments like this one in the W. T. Grant store in Portland, 
laine. sell books ranging in price from 25c to the country’s best seilers at $2.50 to $5.00. 


where the 5 and 10’s are going. Size of 
stores, price limits, and special serv- 
ices are expected to reach new highs 
ind then more new highs, again and 
gain. 

On only one point is there a ques- 
tion as to whether growth will con- 
tinue at an unlimited pace. This is in 
he number of outlets. During the past 
ten years, the number of stores has 
practically stood still although, in that 
same period, sales per store have dou- 
bled. 

Before any prediction can be made 
concerning the future of the 5 and 10’s, 
one must take a look at their pre-war 
position. During 1940, sales of the big 
ten. . . from Woolworth with $335 
million, to Neisner with $22 million 
.. . aggregated about $900 million. 
Average sales were about $180,000 
per store. 

Now take a look at the 1940 mer- 
handise. Stockings at 79c per pair; 
perfumes in gift boxes at $1.50; pound 
boxes of candy at 59c. Some stores 
were getting into ready-to-wear dresses, 
coats, and women’s clothing of all 
kinds, usually priced from $1.98 to 
around $8.79. Simple electric light 
fixtures sold up to 75c, kitchen ware at 
from 25c to $1.00, glassware at 50c, 
and novelties in jewelry at 25c to 40c. 

These retail prices indicated quite 
2 change from the old 5-and-10 prices. 
But this trend to higher prices was a 
natural one, and had nothing to do 
with wartime emergencies, or with in- 
creased costs of labor and materials. It 
had been going on for some years, but 
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was emphasized during 1938 to 1940 
by a pressing need for larger volume. 
Preliminary experience showed that the 
sale of higher-priced items did not in- 
crease sales costs, and did not cut 
down the sale of low-priced goods, 
but did result in more profit. 

This discovery was most welcome to 
the 5-and-10 chains, in view of the 
fact that competitive department stores 
and specialty shops had installed air- 
conditioning, had increased services, 
and had added other business-attract- 
ing expenses to their budgets. 


Adopt Higher-Priced Lines 


In order to meet this kind of com- 
petition, the 5 and 10's had to have 
more profits. In looking around for 
ways to attain them, the adoption of 
higher-priced lines of merchandise 
seemed a possible solution. They tried 
it, and it worked. Of course, higher 
prices were on the way in, but the 
immediate need for additional income 
undoubtedly speeded their acceptance. 

The circle was completed by the ad- 
ditional business brought in by these 
services and comforts, such as new 
buildings, better display fixtures, and 
the new and more attractive values in 
the higher-priced goods. 

“And so now,” said the syndicate 
store operators, “having discovered 
that we can do anything we like in the 
merchandising field, let’s get on with 
it!” 

Instead of waiting for competition 
to force them to put in air-condition- 


And now they indulged in a veritable 
orgy of reconstruction, altering some 
stores, tearing down and replacing 
others. 

At the time the present war started, 
most of these companies had recon- 
struction programs covering all old 
stores. However, there were very few 
new stores projected for new locations. 
Here and there, some old stores were 
closed as leases expired, and new ones 
were planned for changed shopping 
districts, But the important move was 
to make big ones out of little ones, to 
improve old stores by dressing them 
up and rearranging them along more 
efficient lines, and to add new and 
higher-priced merchandise. 


Develop New Departments 


Then came the present war, and the 
5-and-10 picture changed again. Look 
at these stores today, and you will 
notice what two years of war have done 
to their cautious move toward higher 
prices. Today, you will find perfumes 
at $5.00 a bottle, lip sticks at $1.50, 
candy at $1.50 a pound, capeskin 
gloves at $1.79, novelty jewelry at 
$1.75, glass coffee makers at $2.65, 
and glass sauce pans at $2.69, bath 
mats at $2.50, doll carts at $2.50, yard 
goods at $4.00 per yard, electric lamps 
with shades at $3.50, and women’s 
coats and suits up to $35.00! 

The 5-and-10 buyers have scoured 
the country for suppliers to replace 
those taken over by war demands, and 
have been forced to drop many lower- 
priced lines because of shortages. They 
have developed complete new depart- 
ments, and in doing so, have gone into 
fields which had been considered en- 
tirely foreign to their logical growth. 

Today, many of these outlets have 
excellent book departments, with 
prices ranging up to $2.50, and in 
some cases, more. Paintings and etch- 
ings, framed and unframed, are now 
being sold for from two to five dollars 
each. One chain has a furniture de- 
partment with pieces priced up to $20. 
Most of the chains went in for garden 
and flower seeds before the war, but 
last season they seized the opportunity 
offered by the tremendous Victory Gar- 
den market and handled such things as 
bags of fertilizer, quantities of tomato 
and other plants ready for home trans- 
planting, and large garden tools and 
equipment, when they could be 
obtained. 

One of the most successfully sold 
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new items, without limit to top price, 
proved to be War Bonds and Stamps. 
The 5-and-10 division of retail stores 
turned in a total of 350 million dollars’ 
worth during 1943. 

In 1940, the 5 and 10's were getting 
ready to throw off price limitations, 
but they were planning to do it gradu- 
ally. As a result of the war, they have 
done it in a hurry. 

And out of their experiences since 
Pearl Harbor, the executives of these 
companies have revised their plans for 
further expansion when the limitations 
imposed by the emergency are lifted. 
Not only have new ideas in merchan- 
dise been developed, but improved 
methods of operation have resulted 
from the enforced re-shuffling of sup- 
pliers, the need for solving labor prob- 
lems within the store, and from tech- 
nological improvements in merchan- 
dise, as well as in store equipment. 

It begins to be apparent that the 
5-and-10 executive who said that after 
the war his chain was going to sell 
“anything that people want” was not 
straining the bounds of possibility. 

The larger 5 and 10's have been re- 
ferred to, sometimes condescendingly, 
as “junior department stores.” There 
is no doubt today that many of these 
units are just that . . . junior depart- 
ment stores. And there is no question 
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that more of them will be in that 
classification in the near future. How- 
ever, it is not so widely appreciated 
that many of these stores are already 
“senior department stores,” and that 
we may expect an increasing propor- 
tion of them to land in this bracket 
after the war. 

It is mo secret that one of the 
original 5 and 10’s has plans in final 
shape for a store which will be the 
largest retail establishment in its city, 
an Eastern city of 300,000 people 
which now supports four fairly good- 
sized department stores. It is expected 
that this store will do a business of 
several million dollars a year, will em- 
ploy 1,000 sales people, will spend 
considerable sums of money in local 
advertising, and will be set up in all 
ways as a true senior department store. 

The F. W. Woolworth Co. recently 
opened a new building for an old 
store in Worcester, Mass., which 
equals, or exceeds, in floor area most 
department stores in cities of that 
size. No figures are given as to ex- 
pected volume, but it is obvious that 
such an operation must depend on 
business running into the millions. The 
store contains every modern device to 
insure efficiency of operation, as well 
as for the comfort of its customers. 

And anyone who is inclined to pity 


the poor 5-and-10 clerks of song and 
story should inspect their pleasant, al- 
most luxurious rest rooms, cafeterias, 
first-aid rooms, and general facilities 
for both men and women employes. 
This store is a foretaste of retailing in 
general, and indicates that the leader- 
ship is in the hands of stores such as 
this new one of Woolworth’s, as well 
as others like it. 

No one makes any bones about the 
fact that the present average sales-per- 
store of $280,000 a year, (as compared 
with $180,000 in 1940), is expected to 
increase to $400,000 per store in the 
first ten years after the war. These 
figures, of course, are for the five 
thousand outlets of the big ten chains. 


Entering “Big Store” Field 


This expected average, which is gen- 
erally considered to be conservative, 
gives a clue as to where the 5 and 10's 
are going. For one thing, they are go- 
ing to be a very important factor in 
the department store field. If five 
thousand stores average $400,000 each 
for a total of $2 billion, it is obvious 
that a lot of them will have to gross 
in the millions. Because there wiil still 
be plenty of stores in small towns 
which, while profitable, necessarily 
will be limited in volume by the size 
of the communities in which they are 
located. 

In the United States there are 100 
cities of one hundred thousand popula- 
tion or over, and these cities are large 
enough to support one or more estab- 
lishments doing a volume of a million 
dollars or more per year. If only 5% 
of the five thousand 5-and-10 outlets 
exceed a million each (some will go 
well beyond that figure), it is clear 
that the 5 and 10’s will be in the senior 
department-store bracket, even though 
they may not follow the same practices 
closely enough to be directly competi- 
tive. 

The department stores have not 
closed their eyes on this possibility, but 
are alert to what is going on. It is 
rumored, for example, that one of the 
largest of the big city department 
stores is now planning to establish 
branches throughout the United States, 
probably at least one hundred of 
them. Imagine, if you can, a hun- 
dred branches of Filene’s, Macy’s, 
Marshall Field’s, or Wanamaker’s ex- 
tending from coast to coast! Such a 
development is entirely possible, and 
the entry of the 5 and 10’s into the big 
store field probably would point the 
way to this counter-move by the pro- 
gressive department stores which will 
be seeking new ways to expand and 
build new sales volume. 

Other types of chains also realize 
and appreciate the value of the basic 
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Help keep war-crowded 


? 


circuits clear on December 24 


Please use Long Distance 


only if it is vital. 


War needs the wires—even 


on holidays. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Estimated 

No. of 

Stores 
F. W. Woolworth Co. . . 2,008 
a. Sd. meeeme Ce oe: cox mae 
W. T. Grant Co. ........... 493 
2 eS Le See 245 
J. J. Newberry Co. .......... 488 
G. ©. Burehe Co. ....ccecsee BF 
McCrory Stores Corp. ..... 203 
H. L. Green Co. ... ceone mee 
Neisner Bros., Inc. .. ee coe 
McLellan Stores Co . 232 


Sales Figures on the “Big Ten” in 
The Limited Price Variety Field 


1943 

Estimated Estimated 

1942 1943 Average 
Volume Volume Per Store 
$423,217,183 $450,000,000 $225,000 
199,086,209 205,000,000 280,000 
153,800,194 170,000,000 345,000 
116,958,589 128,000,000 520,000 
77,311,366 95,000,000 195,000 
76,987,254 87,000,000 420,000 
62,613,309 71,000,000 350,000 
58,316,062 65,000,000 430,000 
33,142,335 40,000,000 340,000 
30,553,991 36,000,000 155,000 


advantages enjoyed by the 5 and 10's, 
The mail-order chains are adopting 
some of the 5-and-10 principles, and 
one of the largest mail-order whole- 
sale houses is planning to take over a 
thousand of the retail outlets which 
have been its customers in order to 
use them as groundwork for a new 
national 5-and-10 chain. 

And don’t overlook the smaller 5 
and 10's which are now on their way 
up. Twenty years ago, some of the 
present leaders were no larger than 
these are today. There are several hun- 
dred chains, ranging in size from 100 
stores down to six or a dozen, and they 
do an aggregate business of $200 mil- 
lion per year. Some of these chains 
stick to the small towns and find suc- 
cess in stores averaging from 25 to 40 
thousand dollars. While most of them 
keep out of the way of the big chains, 
one small operator has found success 
in New York City by locating in resi- 
dential neighborhoods which are not 
of interest to the larger chains. 


Distribution in a Hurry 


The new, or newly appreciated, de- 
velopment in retailing is of immediate 
importance to the country in connec- 
tion with the coming conversion of 
manufacturers from wartime to peace- 
time production. Big distribution fa- 
cilities must be available in a hurry 
when peace comes, for there will not 
be time for the development of new 
sales forces. 

It is apparent that 5-and-10 organ- 
izations represent a big market for the 
war material producer who is looking 
for something to make and a place to 
sell it after the war. Because of cen- 
tralized purchasing, he need not wait 
until his post-war sales force has been 
built up, for the 5 and 10’s can help 
him to test his products, to build an 
income, and to take his time about 
training a sales force for other fields. 
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These manufacturers will find that 
5-and-10 buyers are both able ‘and 
sympathetic advisers. They must have 
a ground-up knowledge of production 
and of costs. Furthermore, they are 
much more interested in developing 
permanent sources of supply than they 
are of getting bargains. They want the 
manufacturer to make a profit, and 
they will help him to do so by sug- 
gesting ways to ship, pack, and display 
merchandise. They will even indicate 
improvements in a product, for which 
they will pay higher prices, probably 
resulting in a better profit to the 
maker. 

This interest in the success of their 
suppliers is dictated by the necessity 
of insuring prompt deliveries to thou- 
sands of different stores in all sections. 
A regular flow of merchandise is far 
more important to the 5 and 10’s than 
the shaving of a tenth of a cent from 
the cost at the risk of lowering qual- 
ity or slowing delivery. 

And the importance of the 5 and 
10’s as outlets for manufacturers of 
many different types of goods is indi- 
cated by the following table which 
shows annual sales figures in various 
departments of the big ten chains: 


Toilet goods and drugs ..... $130,000,000 
DEE cwavek awaene eae sed $115,000,000 
Candy, nuts and cakes ...... $110,000,000 
Hardware (including 
electrical goods) ; 
Stationery, books, etc. ......$ 95,000,000 
Toys and games ........... $ 70,000,000 
Restaurants, fountains, etc. ..$ 50,000,000 
Men's and women’s clothing 
and accessories 


. .$100,000,000 


$250,000,000 


The last classification is a loose one, 
and undoubtedly will be broken down 
in the future. As given here, it covers 
everything from stockings to fur coats, 
but the figure is none-the-less im- 
pressive. 

Restaurants and fountains, although 
showing the lowest returns of all the 
departments listed above, should be 
given special attention because their 


volume comes from less than a third 
of all the stores, since most of the 
smaller ones have only a tiny soft. 
drink table during the summer perio« 

However, the opportunity for cou 
verting war material manufacturers is 
obvious when one remembers that the 
above figures are for the ten chains, 
with ten buying offices. It also should 
be remembered that 5 and 10’s havc 
their own conversion programs, and 
undoubtedly are planning reconstruc 
tion and new building which will run 
into hundreds of millions of dollars 

In addition to asking: ‘Where arc 
the 5 and 10’s going?” it is proper to 
inquire: “Are all 5 and 10's going in 
the same direction?” 

Of course, the answer to that is 
pretty much inside siuff. These com 
panies work together on organization 
problems, but the answer to “Does 
Gimbel’s tell Macy’s?’”’ would also ap 
ply to the query: ‘‘Dces Kresge tel! 
Kress ?” 

However, certain differences are ap 
parent. Woolworth, the largest chain 
in number of stores and in sales vol- 
ume, will average around $225,000 on 
annual sales. But so many of their 
stores are in small communities with 
sdles of around $100,000 chat to 
achieve their nearly $450,000,000 tota! 
for 1943, Woolworth probably has the 
greatest number of million-dollars-per- 
year stores, 


Restaurant Volume Expands 


A look through their larger stores 
reveals very little emphasis on women’s 
wear and allied merchandise, although 
the variety is certainly greater than 
during 1940. The most spectacular ex- 
pansion in the big stores is at the lunch 
counters and restaurants. It is esti- 
mated that in some stores this business 
runs to 20% of the total, or about 
$200,000 in a million-dollar store. 
Woolworth has held tightly to the 5- 
and-10 merchandise base, although 
they now show no hesitancy in han 
dling higher-priced packings. 

Kresge, the next largest chain, with 
about 735 stores, and sales of $205, 
000,000, averages nearly $280,000 
Sales come from three different sets o! 
stores which probably will be re 
grouped into one general type after 
the war. These are the red-front stores, 
which are the base of the Kresge 
chain, the original 5-and-10-cent 
stores; the green-front, started as a 
separate group to handle merchandise 
from 25c to $1.00, and which in many 
locations have been made part of one 
store with the adjoining 5 and 10; 
and the new 5c-to-$1.00 stores. 

One dollar is by no means the top 
limit in the Kresge chain, and women’s 
wear is carried at much higher figures. 
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RESERVE ALL THAT CHRISTMAS 1S 


Give Mar Bonds 


Worship . . . Peace on earth... Home... Starry-eyed children . . . 


Freedom . . . Everything that Christmas means to God-fearing free 
Americans is identical to those ideals for which we fight. Ideals which 
War Bonds help preserve. More families are separated this year than 
ever before, and useless giving actually becomes offensive to people 
who give their men and women to save America. This is the year to 


give War Bonds and Stamps and provide new power for American 


arms. Buy for those in service. Then get bonds for folks at home 


...and for yourself. First of all this Christmas, Give War Bonds! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS * CINCINNATI * ATLANTA 


In general, Kresge has broken through 
the traditional 5-and-10 limits more 
completely than Woolworth has, but 
keeps to the 5c and 10c merchandise 
just as jealously. 

The W. T. Grant Co., although 
legitimately classed with the 5 and 10's, 
has never stuck to those limits. It was 
among the first to go into women’s 
wear, and today is carrying fur- 
trimmed coats in the $35.00 bracket. 
With an annual sales volume of about 
$170,000,000, the 493 Grant stores 
average $350,000 per store. 

The new Grant store in Portland, 


Maine, 1s one of the most modern of 
all 5 and 10’s, and if it is an indication 
of future Grant stores, we can expect 
a complete break with the present price 
limits. 

S. H. Kress & Co., with a 5 and 
10c base, always has had a 50c top. It 
keeps pretty close to this practice today, 
although it has broken over in 
some departments. However, Kress has 
resisted this tendency, and probably 
will continue to do so in the future. 
Kress also has kept pretty much to 
big stores, opening very few which did 
not promise good volume. The result 


Third in the Nation! 


Metropolitan San Antonio (Bexar County, Texas) increased its 
effective buying income by 63.2% since last year. Only TWO 
counties in the entire United States showed a greater percent- 


age of increase! 


In percentage of increase in retail sales over 1942, metropolitan 
San Antonio ranks fourth in the nation! 


These figures—taken from Sales Management’s Nov. 10 Survey 
of Buying Power Supplement—are indicative of the tremendous 
surge of buying power in Central and South Texas. 


This is the market in which WOAI sells more merchandise to 
more people than any single medium—at a lower cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL « AFFILIATE NBC * MEMBER TON 


WOAT 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY G&G CO. 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


is that with an annual volume of about 
$128,000,000, the 250 Kress stores 
average $520,000, the tops in the 5- 
and-10 field. 

The J. J. Newberry Co. has enjoyed 
the biggest proportionate increase in 
sales of any of the 5 and 10’s during 
1943, its increase being about 25%. 
As a result, the 488 Newberry stores 
will average almost $200,000 for an 
annual gross of $95,000,000. New- 
berry has stuck to small towns in the 
past, but recently increased the number 
of its big-city outlets, and also has 
built larger stores in its original loca- 
tions. From a 5-and-10 base, Newberry 
runs into ready-to-wear, and higher- 
priced items in all departments, which 
probably accounts for this year’s in- 
crease in sales. 

The G. C. Murphy Co. is unusual 
in that it has kept fairly close to one 
section of the country . . . Pennsylvania 
and adjoining states. With 207 stores, 
the Murphy company shows an average 
of $420,000, for a gross of $87,000,- 
000. 

McCrory, with 151 stores, averages 
$350,000, for a total of $71,000,000. 
Green averages $430,000 in 151 stores, 
for a total of $65,000,000. Neisner’s 
118 stores average $340,000, for a to- 
tal of $40,000,000, and McLellan 
keeps to the South with 232 fairly 
small stores averaging $155,000, for a 
gross of $35,000,000. 


Share Public Approval 


Each of these chains has its own 
personality, usually a reflection of the 
man who founded it. All have been 
successful, although one may stress one 
department, while another goes in for 
a certain type of store, a third sticks 
to one price bracket, and a fourth 
chooses to limit store locations to par- 
ticular sections. 

But regardless of individual per- 
sonalities and peculiarities, all of the 
chains share the approval of the shop- 
ping public under the designation of 
“5 and 10,” or “five and dime” stores, 
This approval is carrying all of them 
to bigger sales volumes, now reaching 
figures which Mr. Woolworth would 
have thought fantastic and way beyond 
his expectations. 

The result is that present-day 5- 
and-10 executives seem to have over- 
come any astonishment at their success, 
and no longer exhibit any awe at what 
the future may hold. They know that 
the practice of supplying “Anything 
that people want’ undoubtedly can 
build many big stores . . . senior de- 
partment stores. 

And so, their answer to the ques- 
tion: “Where are the 5 and 10’s go- 
ing?’ is a confident: “We are going 
ahead!” 
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SANTA CLAUS, 
pin-up model... 


ANTACLAUS—to service men around 

St. Louis—is a blonde...a young 
and personable pin-up who plays 
Kris Kringle just as generously as 
that old bay-windowed gentleman 
with the whiskers. 

Her name’s Venida Jones. Her Sun- 
day night show, Sing, America, Sing, 
is a rallying point for the boys in 
khaki and blue in this area. Though 
she’s been on KMOX every week for 
more than two years, Christmas is 
always Venida’s peak season. Weeks 
ahead, she combs the shops for pres- 
ents service men need and like. 
Thousands of KMOX listeners help 
out, send in their own offerings. Then, 
in these pre-Christmas weeks— when 
soldiers and sailors are most likely to 
be homesick—Santa Claus Jones 


makes sure that each and every one 
of them attending her KMOX broad- 
cast gets a gift. 

That’s just one timely example of 
how Sing, America, Sing specializes 
(52 weeks a year) in keeping our 
fighting men happy. 

The show gets underway two hours 
beforeits 10:45 PM. airtime. A packed 
studio, kindled by Venida’s person- 
ality (and her melodic skill at the 
KMOX console), soon finds itself in 
a round of games, quick wit and un- 
inhibited harmony. Then, when the 
party’s really rolling, Sing, America, 
Sing goes on the air with an enthusi- 
astic chorus of male voices and a 
sprinkling of bright interviews. And 
the vast KMOX audience gets as 


much fun out of this quarter hour 


Represented bv Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


as the studio participants themselves. 

Miss Jones (who plays Santa Claus ) 
would like to meet up with another 
Santa in the person of a sponsor. Sing, 
America, Sing would be a mighty fine 
year-round gift for any sponsor to 
give his product or service. Your in- 
quiries—by reindeer, dog-sled,or wire 
—can be profitably directed to us or 
to Radio Sales. 


* 


The Voice of ST.LOUIS. 
50,000 watts 


A Selected Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Their Salesmen 


“Refresher courses” are in vogue, for management realizes the 


importance of bringing its thinking up to date. Because 5M is 


constantly being asked to recommend source material, we present 


this custom-built bibliography, classified as to subject matter. 


HE sales department is on the 

threshold of one of its great 

opportunities of all time: the 

Opportunity to discard forever 
inefficient and obsolescent policies and 
methods, and to rebuild an organiza- 
tion that utilizes the best of modern 
tools and techniques. 

Some executives will muff this op- 
portunity because their own knowl- 
edge of what is up-to-date practice is 
so meager. They are far behind, for 
example, on the new trend of thought 
in public relations. They have not ex- 
plored the application of better re- 
search techniques to their own busi- 
nesses. They may think of aptitude 
testing as “‘a lot of theory,” whereas 
it is now a well accepted part of the 
srocedure of le of companies. 
A hey are vague about the meaning of 
“social responsibilities of business.” 

That some business men are awake 
to this situation is demonstrated by the 
fact that here and there you see big 
companies planning “executive re- 
fresher’ courses for all management 
personnel. It is reflected, too, in an in- 
creasing number of inquiries from 
SALES MANAGEMENT readers for 
reading lists. 

Because there are so few good bib- 
liographies available for management, 
marketing, salesmanship and advertis- 
ing subject matter, the editors have 
compiled a selected list of books and 
reports and other published materials 
for presentation here and now. It will, 
we hope, immediately serve those who 
are already reading to catch up with 
the times. And, even more impor- 
tantly, we hope it will stimulate many 
more individuals and companies to 
recognize the importance of an execu- 
tive re-training plan as a part of 
routine company operation in the com- 
ing year. We suggest a direct focus 
of attention on this need, on the part 
of presidents, general managers, and 
other top executives whose proper re- 
sponsibility it is to initiate and to 
carry through such programs. 

If we are earnest in our desire to 
discard inefficiency, to cut out the dead 
wood, and to cut distribution costs all 
along the line, we cannot do so unless 
and until we are able to measure our 
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To keep pace with changing patterns 
in industry, alert sales executives and 
salesmen read regularly the new books 
and reports in the marketing field. 


old routine ways of doing things 
against the best of current thought and 
practice, 

With these brief comments, there- 
fore, we present this selected list of 
reading materials for SALES MANAGE- 
MENT subscribers. Please do not send 
book orders to SALES MANAGEMENT; 
we do not have any book service de- 
partment. Order through your local 
book store or direct from the publish- 
ers. A list of publishers’ names and 
addresses will be found at the end of 
this bibliography. 


BOOKS FOR SALES 
EXECUTIVES 


Advertising Principles 
& Methods: 


Borden, Neil H—Economic Fifects of 
Advertising. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1942. $6.00. 

Brewster, Arthur J. & Palmer, H. H.—In- 
troduction to Advertising. 4th ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. $2.50. 

Caples, John—Advertising for Immed- 
iate Sales. Harper, 1936. $3.00. 
Goode, Kenneth M.—Advertising. Rev. 

ed. Greenberg, 1941. $3.00. 

Goode, Kenneth M.—Ten Points for Ad- 
vertisers, Harper, 1940. $3.00. 

Goode, Kenneth & Kaufman, M. Z.— 
Showmanship in Business. Rev. ed. 
Harper, 1939. $2.75. 


Hepner, Harry W.—Effective Adver- 
tising. McGraw-Hill, 1941: $4.00. 


Hotchkiss, George B.—Outline of Ad- 
vertising, Rev. ed. Macmillan, 1940. 
$4.00. 


Larrabee, C. B. & Marks, H. W., eds. 
Check Lists of Advertising, Selling 
and Merchandising Essentials, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937. $3.50. 


Nixon, H. K.—Principles of Advertis- 
ing. McGraw-Hill, 1937. $4.00. 


Weiss, E. B. & others—Handbook of 
Advertising. McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
$5.00. 


Wiseman, Mark—Anatomy of Adver- 
tising. 2 vol. Vol. 1—Campaign Plan- 
ning; Vol. 2—Advertisement Making. 
Harper, 1942. $3.00 each. 


Wiseman, Mark—Before You Sign the 
Advertising Check. Harper, 1938. 
$2.50. 


Business Management: 


Brady, Robert A—Business as a System 
of Power, Columbia University Press, 
1943. $3.00. 

Brown, Stanley M., ed—Business Execu- 
tive’s Handbook. 2nd rev. ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1942. $7.50. 

Frederick, J. George—One Hundred 
Points on How to Be a Good Execu- 
tive. Business Bourse, 1942. $7.50. 

Kurtz, LeRoy H.—Control of Trends in 
Executive Progress; an Inquiry into 
the Morale Function of the Chief 
Executive, Paper. Pub. by the author, 
1775 Broadway, N.Y.C. 1942. $2.00. 

Massel, Mark S.—Business Reserves for 
Post-War Survival. Paper. National 
Planning Association, 800 21st St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 


Maynard, Harold H. & others—Intro- 
duction to Business Management. 
3rd ed. Ronald, 1941. $3.75. 

Mitchell, William N., ed—Management’s 
Adjustment to the Changing Nation- 
al Economy. Paper. University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. $1.00. 

Niles, M.C.H.—Middle Management; 
the Job of the Junior Administrator. 
Harper, 1941. $3.00. 

Reilly, William J.—Straight Thinking: 
How to Solve Your Business Prob- 
lems, Harper, 1942. $1.00. 

Wilson, Everett B—Getting Things Done 
In Business. 2nd. ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1942. $2.50. 


Economy Policy and Planning: 


Baldwin, Claude D—Economic Plan- 
ning; Its Aims and Implications. 
University of Illinois, 1942. $2.50. 

Bellerby, John R.—Economic Recon- 
struction, Vol. 1. Macmillan, 1943. 

Bowman, M. J. & Bach, G. L—Economic 
Analysis and Public Policy. Prentice- 
Hall, 1943. $4.50. 

Dreher, Carl—Coming Showd ow n. 
(Shall we produce what we need or 
produce to make a profit?) Little, 
Brown, 1942. $3.00. 
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claim, as applied to newspapers, is 
nothing a C.P.A. would care to certify. 
(The arithmetic is all agin it.) 

If your advertising aims to reach all 
the families in the market, the largest 
Philadelphia circulation is short some 
700,000... unless the ABC auditors 
have made a serious error. (It’s okay. 


They haven't.) 


Tue monopolistic suggestion, how- 
ever, while undoubtedly opportunistic 
in origin, has the merit of expediency. 
(If you can afford only one paper— 
see?) To exemplify further: 

A gets up in the morning, gets some 


The Philadelphia Inquiter ~~ 


ne may be enough- 
... Uf you know what you want it for! 


The “one is enough in Philadelphia” 


breakfast, gets to work; gets to his 
newspaper at night. And A may be 
quite a nice fellow, too. 

B gets up, gets breakfast, gets The 
Inquirer, gets The Inquirer read, and 
then gets busy. But early bird B seems 
to be more susceptible to advertising, 
which makes the advertisers more 
susceptible to The Inquirer. (It’s all in 
Media Records—the last nine years!) 

So obviously B is your baby, and 
The Inquirer your expedient buy, if 
one paper is all your budget calls for 
in Philadelphia. 

Anyway, The Inquirer is the one 
paper to start with ... and then proceed 
at your own risk! 


National Advertising Representatives: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis « Keene Fitzpatrick, San Franciseo 
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Drucker, Peter E——Future of Industrial 
Man, John Day, 1942. $2.50. 

Flamm, Irving H—Economic Program 
for a Living Democracy. Liverright, 
1942. $3.00. 

Mitchell, William N., ed—Management’s 
Adjustment to the Changing Nation- 
al Economy, University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. Paper. $1.00. 

Queeny, Edgar M.—Spirit of Enterprise. 
Scribner, 1943. $2.00. 

Stead, William H.—Democracy Against 
Unemployment; an Analysis of the 
Major Problem of Post-War Plan- 
ning. Harper, 1942. $3.00. 

Wallace, Henry A—Century of the Com- 
mon Man, Reynal, 1943. $1.50. 

Wright, David M—Creation of Purchas- 


DID YOU EVER 
HEAR THE 


FARMER'S 


Fs, 


ing Power; a Study in the Problem 
of Economic Stablization, Harvard 
University Press, 1942. $3.00. 


Marget, Arthur W.—Theory of Prices, 2 
vols. Prentice-Hall, 1942. $6.00. 


Economics of Consumption: 


Barger, Harold—Outlay and Income in 
the United States. 1921-1938. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1942. $2.50. 

Adams, Mildred—Getting and Spending. 
Macmillan, 1939. 60 cents. 

Campbell, Persia—Consumer Represen- 


tation in the New Deal. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. $3.25. 


ROCKFORD 


The one big city trading hub of a rich 13 county 


market. 


skilled factory workers. 


Here in the heart of northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin is the shopping and pro- 
duction center of dairy and grain farmers and 


A fertile field for 


your institutional message or sales campaign. 


Geet Test City in the Mid-West 


ROCKFORD 


2nd ‘largest city in ILLINOIS 


(OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO) 


ONE OF WORLD’S. LARGEST MACHINE TOOL CENTERS 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR...ROCKFORD REGISTER-REBUBLIC 


Ruth Hanna Simms, Publisher 
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Casey, Elizabeth & Johns, R. L.—Sales- 
manship and Buymanship, Rowe, 
1938. $1.64. 

Coles, J. V—Consumer-Buyer and the 
Market. Wiley, 1938. $3.50. 

Donham, S. A.—Spending the Family 
Income, 3rd. ed. rev. Little, Brown, 
1941. $1.75. 


Edwards, A. L.—Product Standards and 
Labeling. for Consumers, Ronald, 
1940. $2.50. 


Gaer, Joseph—Consumers All. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940. $2.00. 


Hausrath, A. H. & Harms, J. H.—Con- 


sumer Science. Macmillan, 1939. 
$2.40. 
Hotchkiss, George B.—Movement for 


Standardization and Grading of Con- 
sumer Goods. Association of National 
Advertisers; 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C., 
1941. $3.50. 

Hoyt, E. E—Consumption in Our So- 
ciety, McGraw-Hill, 1938. $3.00. 
Jacobson, D. H—Our Interests as Con- 

sumers. Harper, 1941. $1.48. 

Kuznets, Simon—National Income and 
its Composition; 1919-1938, ‘2 vol. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1941. $5.00. 

Leven, M., Moulton, H. G. & Warburton, 
C.—America’s Capacity to Consume. 
Brookings Institution, 1934. $3.00. 

Mack, R. P.—Flow of Business Funds 
and Consumer Purchasing Power. 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.75. 

Norris, R. T.—Theory of Consumers’ 
Demand, Yale University Press, 1941. 
$3.00. 

Sorenson, Helen—Consumer Movement; 
What It Is and What It Means, Har- 
per, 1941. $2.50. 

Vaile, R. S. & Canoyer, H. G—Income 
and Consumption. Holt, 1938. $2.25. 

Waite, W. C. & Cassady, Ralph—Con- 
sumer and the Economic Order. 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. $3.50. 

Wright, David M—Creation of Pur- 
chasing Power; a Study in the Prob- 
lem of Economic Stabilization, Har- 
vard University Press, 1942. $3.00. 

Wyand, C. C—Economics of Consump- 
tion. Macmillan, 1937. $3.50. 

Zimmerman, C. C.—Consumption and 
Standards of Living. Van Nostrand, 
1936. $3.75. 


Executive Function 
and Control: 


Barnard, Chester I—Functions of the 
Executive, Harvard University Press, 
1938. $3.50. 


Brady, Robert A——Business as a System 
of Power. Columbia University Press, 
1943. $3.00. 

Cooper, Alfred M.—How to Supervise 
People, McGraw-Hill, 1941. $1.75. 


Frederick, J. George—One Hundred 
Points on How to Be a Good Execu- 
tive. Loose-leaf. Business Bourse, 1942 
$7.50. 

Heyel, Carl—Human-Relations Manual 
for Executives, McGraw-Hill, 1939 
$2.00. 


Kurtz, LeRoy H.—Control of Trends in 
Executive Progress; an Inquiry into 
the Morale Function of the Chief 
Executive. Paper. Published by the 
author, 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C., 1942. 

$2.00. 
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OSTWAR planners pop up everywhere. But 

most postwar plans are as vague as the Milky 
Way. Harassed sales managers, with little to sell 
today and much to sell tomorrow, wonder how to 
start planning to move all that their companies can 
produce when peace arrives. 

Yet right in the middle ‘of America, perched on 
25% of the nation’s richest soil, buttressed by a 
sound, diversified industry, is R & T lowa—one of 
America’s 20 top markets today and surest of all 
to be America’s steadiest market tomorrow .. . 


salvation for sales managers. 


How to get a Blueprint 
of a Choice Cut of Postwar World 


The wealth of lowa comes from its sun-kissed, 
rain-drenched soil. But it flows in a rich, unceasing 
current through the cash registers of Urban Iowa 
... Spreads its stimulating force through the solid, 
stable towns and cities where the best sales pros- 
pects are readers of the state’s greatest newspaper. 

If you are fidgeting around, trying to decide 
where to start your postwar planning—concen- 
trate on the stabilized postwar market, R & T 
Iowa. Make sure you get your share of that... 
and you won’t have to worry so much about the 


uncertain world elsewhere. 


R & T lowa is the one of the nation’s 20 

best urban markets not found in the 50 

largest cities. Make sure R & T lowa is 
on your newspaper list. 


= 
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CULTIVATE IL10WA4A TODAY... 
DECEMBER 15, 1943 


- FOR CULTIVATING IOWA ALWAYS PAYS 
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apitol-- 
APITAL 
apitala-fuun2an=] 


The words above have. probably demoralized as many spelldowns 
as any in the language. So we referred to no less an authority 
than Mr. Webster to get straightened out on it... and evolved 
these sample sentences to keep ourselves right: 


"The Capitol building is located in the 
Capital city. There are usually a lot 
of people in the Capital city ... 
people with plenty of Capital.” 
Those sentences are O, K., too . . . at least if you are talking about 
Minnesota. The Capitol building IS in St. Paul, the Capital city. 
And since this city is the St. Paul half of the 9th LARGEST MARKET 


IN THE UNITED STATES . . . St. Paul-Minneapolis with a population 
of 780,106 . . . it stands to reason there are lots of people in it. 


And since Minnesota is one of the richest agricultural states in 
the nation, there is plenty of commerce (Capital) in St. Paul. 


That's a good thing for advertisers to know. Another good thing to 
know is that ONLY THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
COVERS ST. PAUL... the CAPITAL CITY. 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. — National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ST. PAUL 
342 Madison Wrigley Penobscot Dispatch 
Ave. 


Knowles, Asa S.—Merit Rating of Su- 
pervisors, Foremen and Departme: 
Heads, Paper. Northeastern University, 
360 Huntington ave., Boston. Gratis. 

Laird, Donald A.—Increasing Personal 
Efficiency, 3rd ed. Harper, 1936 
$2.50. 

Niles, M.C.H.—Middle Management; 
the Job of the Junior Administrator, 
Harper, 1941. $3.00. 

Reilly, William J.—Straight Thinking; 
How to Solve Your Business Prob. 
lems, Harper, 1942. $1.00. 

Schell, Erwin H. & Gilmore, Frank F—- 
Manual for Executives and Fore- 
men, Prentice-Hall, 1939. $2.00. 

Starch, Daniel—How to Develop Your 
Executive Ability, Harper, 1943. $3.00. 

Tosdal, Harry R. & Cunningham, Ross M 
—What Salesmen Think of Sales 
Managers. Boston Sales Managers 
Club, 80 Federal St., Boston. $2.00. 

Washington, George T.—Corporate Exe- 
cutives’ Compensation; Legal and 
Business Aspects of Salary and 
Bonus Plans, Stock Options, Pen- 
sions, Indemnity Agreements and 
Related Matters. Ronald, 1942. $7.00. 

Wilson, Everett B—Getting Things Done 
in Business, 2nd ed. McGraw-Hill, 
1942. $2.50. 


Leadership: 


Frederick, J. George—One Hundred 
Points on How to Be a Good Execu- 
tive. Business Bourse, 1942. $7.50. 

Laird, Donald A. & Laird, E. C. L—Tech- 
nique of Handling People. McGraw- 
Hill, 1943. $1.75. 

Miller, Arthur L—Building for Business 
Leadership, Barron's, 30 Kilby St., 
Boston, 1940. $2.00. 

Niles, M.C.H.—Middle Management; 
the Job of the Junior Administra- 
tor. Harper, 1941. $3.00. 

Pennington, L. A. & others—Psychology 
of Military Leadership. Prentice- 
Hall, 1943. $2.95. 

Reed, Prentiss B.—Personal Leadership 
for Combat Officers. McGraw-Hill, 
1943. $1.50. 

Reilly, William J.—Straight Thinking; 
How to Solve Your Business Prob- 
lems, Harper, 1942. $1.00. 

Schell, Erwin H.—New Strength for New 
Leadership, Harper, 1942. $2.00. 
Schell, Erwin H.—Technique of Execu- 
tive Control. 5th. ed. McGraw-Hill, 

1942. $2.00. 

Wavell, Sir Archibald Percival—Generals 
and Generalship. Re-issue. Macmil- 
lan, 1942. $1.00. 

Weiss, E. B. & Snyder, Louis L—Keeping 
Young in Business. McGraw-Hill, 
1934. $1.75. 

Wright, Milton—Art of Conversation. 
(How to win an argument, get in- 
formation or give it, land a job, sell 
a bill of goods, ete.) McGraw-Hill, 
1936. $2.50. 

Wright, Milton—Getting Along with 
People. McGraw-Hill, 1935. $2.50. 


Market Research: 


(Includes surveys) 


A.M.S. Committee on Marketing Research 
—Technique of Marketing Researc®. 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. - $4.00. 
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How Do You Pick the Leader 


in the °40,000,000,000 


‘Women’s Group” Market? 


CIRCULATION ? 


With 3,101,993, Fawcett Women’s Group is the 
leader by over 176,000. 


NEWSSTAND SALES ? 


With 98.2%, Fawcett Women’s Group is the leader 
by 403,779... highest newsstand percentage of all 
major media in the Nation. 


| RATE PER THOUSAND ? 


With $1.28—against $1.38 and $1.35—Fawcett 
Women’s Group is the leader here. 


COPIES PER DOLLAR? 


With 783—against 722 and 739— Fawcett Women’s 
Group is the /eader here. 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS ? 


With 558 in 1943— Fawcett Women’s Group is the 
leader here. 


( TAKE YOUR PENCIL AND CHECK YOUR OWN METHOD ) 


% IN “YOUNG” AGE GROUP? 


With 82% of women readers under 35 years, 


Fawcett Women’s Group is the leader here by 
359,000. 


CIRCULATION BONUS ? 


With actual “plus” of over 900,000 primary read- 


ers, Fawcett Women’s Group is the leader. 
’ 


PAPER SHORTAGE SITUATION ? 


No rationing of advertising yet in Fawcett 


Women’s Group! (See below.) 


FUTURE STATUS? 


In 1944 Fawcett Women’s Group will continue to 


give more advertisers more circulation for less 
cost than any other major unit in the field of 
women’s magazines or groups. (See below.) 


ADVERTISING LINEAGE ? 


Fawcett Women’s Group ts the leader here. 


DOLLAR VOLUME? 


Fawcett Women’s Group is the leader here. 


Read this important news about 
the paper situation in the 
“Women’s Group” field: 


URING 1943, we announced the discontinuance of two magazines 

from Fawcett Women’s Group. (1) Last March, with paper 
rationing, Hollywood was merged with Motion Picture, (2) You 
have now received notice of the suspension of Romantic Story, 
effective January 1944. 


The purpose of these changes was to reallocate available paper 
tonnage to the benefit of our three strongest Women’s Group 
Magazines—True Confessions, Movie Story and Motion Picture 

. thus ‘materially strengthening the Group itself. So, like other 

‘groups’ in the field—we are now streamlined to give better value 
to readers and advertisers alike. Despite the fact that Hollywood 
is included for three months only, net paid circulation of the Faw- 
cett Women’s Group for the first half of 1943 averaged 3,101,993, 
giving advertisers an average bonus of over 900,000 copies and a 
gain over the same period in 1942 of 223,000. 


Estimates for the last 6 months of 1943 show an average monthly 
delivery of 3,146,480 for four magazines, against 3,107,084 for five 
magazines a year ago. Even if you eliminate Romantic Story from 
these figures, you have an average delivery of 2,888,500 copies— 
nearly ¥, of a million over our present guarantee. 


These substantial gains—made now by True Confessions, Movie 
Story and Motion Picture alone—have resulted not only from 
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sufficient distribution to meet an active and growing demand, but 
from extensive editorial changes and improvements tn the maga- 
zines themselves. 


IMPORTANT: Thus, we have not had to ration space as many 
publishers have done. Foreseeing further paper cuts, we have pro- 
vided a huge cushion in our 900,000 bonus, which can be reduced to 
accommodate increased advertising space without penalizing edi- 
torial content, This, you will agree, is sound publishing procedure. 


Looking ahead to 1944—we expect to hold net sales at approxi- 
mately 3,000,000; we plan no further changes in the Fawcett 
Women’s Group; we expect to continue giving more advertisers 
more circulation, at less cost, than any other major unit in our field. 


To sum up: In 1943 Fawcett led its immediate field in circulation, 
rate economy, newsstand sales, number of advertisers, advertising 
lineage and dollar revenue. 


And the facts indicate that in 1944, Fawcett Women’s Group will 
hold and consolidate this leadership. 


Fawcett oe 3 Womeris Group 


Weare FOR s VSO Wei avivetivncicseccsintensecseninanscs Longacre 3-2800 
Cuicaco: 360 No. Michigan Boulevard...........0:se-000 Central 5750 
San Francisco: Simpson Reilly Ltd. Los ANGELEs: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 


Russ Building...........0++ Douglas 4994 Garfield Building....Michigan 7421 
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He’s right at 
home on the 


DAIRY FARM 


Ose 


Dairying is the major agricul- 
tural activity in Minnesota, the 
nation’s fifth richest agricultural 
state. And a great share of 
Minnesota's most progressive 
and prosperous dairy farmers 
are members of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries — the great produc- 
ers’ co-op whose name and 
products are familiar everywhere. 


For nearly two years now, 
KSTP’s story has been reaching 


some 65,000 of the state’s pros- 
perous farm homes through the 
well-read, official organ of the 


co-op—‘Land-O’-Lakes News.” 
Dollar-wise, KSTP is a good buy 


for its effective coverage of the 
Twin City Market alone. Now, 
there is this important plus — a 
steadily-growing rural audience 
with big money to spend. Along 
with the pages of “Land-O’- 
Lakes News,” the continuing 
promotional campaign includes: 


1 Forceful ads in ‘**The 
* Farmer,” reaching 147,000 
Minnesota farm homes. 
2 Listener-stimulating ads in 
* 344 rural newspapers. 
3 Personal appearances of 
* KSTP’s Barn Dance group 
in Minnesota towns. 
4 “On the Minnesota Farm 
* Front,”” newsy column by 
KSTP’s Farm Service 
Director, Har Aspleaf, 
appearing weekly in 81 
newspapers. 
5 **Around Radio Row,” 
* news-and-gossip column 
carried weekly by 70 
country papers. 


Your advertising 
dollar will do More 
in ‘44 on KSTP! 


Exclusive NBC Affiliate for 
the Twin Cities 
Represented nationally by 
Edward Petry and Company 
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Blankenship, Albert B.—Consumer and 
Opinion Research. Harper, 1943. 
$3.00. 

Brennan, J. E—Urban Markets and Re- 
tail Sales. Loose-leaf. Outdoor Adver- 
tising, 1938. $100.00. 

Brown, L. O.—Market Research and 
Analysis. Ronald, 1937. $4.00. 

Converse, Paul D.—Changes in Con- 
sumer Buying Practices Resulting 
from Tire and Gas Rationing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1943. 10 cents. 

Davenport, D. H. & Scott, F. V.—Index 
to Business Indices, Business Pub., 
1937. $3.00. 

Editor & Publisher—Market Guide. An- 
nual. With subscription to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, $4.00 a yr. Pub. by Editor & 
Publisher, 1700 Times Tower, N.Y.C. 

Heckert, J. R—Analysis and Control of 
Distribution Costs, Ronald, 1940. 
$5.00. 

Market Data Book Number of “Indus- 
trial Marketing.” Annual. With sub- 
scription to Industrial Marketing, $2.00 
a yr. Pub. by Advertising Publications, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sales Management, Inc.—Survey of 
Buying Power. Annual. With sub- 
scription to SALES MANAGEMENT, $4.00 
a yf., or separately at $1.00 a copy. Pub- 
lished by Sales Management, Inc., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Stackhouse, W. H.—Measures of Pur- 
chasing Power. Paper. Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1939. Gratis. 

Thompson Company, J. Walter—Popula- 
tion and Its Distribution, 6th ed. 
Harper, 1941. $10. 

White, Percival—Market Research Tech- 
nique, Harper, 1931. $4.00. 


(Part II of this bibliography, to appear in 
the January 1, 1943, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, will include a list of books on 
Marketing Principles and Practices, Post- 
War World, Practical Psychology, Public 
Relations, Public Speaking, Publicity, Sales 
Management, Sales Promotion, and Selling 
by Mail. It also will include a specific 
bibliography of Books for Salesmen on 
Salesmanship. Please retain the following 
list of publishers’ names and addresses, as 
it will not be repeated with Part II.) 


Publishers’ Names and 
Addresses 


American Management Association, 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C. 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., 
es a 

Atwell, Anthony, and Associates, 5523 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 6 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., Garden City, 

N. Y. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., N. 
W., Washington, D. C 

Business Book House, Box 112, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 

Business Publications, Inc., 332 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
( & A 

F. S. Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


John Day Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y.c 


Dorset House, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St.. 
a os. G 


Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden City, 
x ¥, 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
a 2. % 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., N. 
: ve 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 400 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


Harvard University, Bureau of Business 
Research, Soldiers’ Field, Boston, Mass. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Hillman-Curl, Inc., 1476 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 257 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
S., N. Y¥. C. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
101 W. 31st St., N. Y. C 


W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., 
ae 


Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 60 W. 42nd St., 
a 


Pitman Publishing Corp., 2-6 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
a ae 


Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. C. 


Route Sales Publications, 330 W. 42nd St., 
mM. ¥.. < 


The H. M. Rowe Company, Inc., 624 Gil- 
mor St., Baltimore, Md. 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth Ave., 
nN. ¥. G. 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
nN. ¥..C 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., 227-231 S. Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
. . ¥.'S. 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


University of Illinois Press, Urbana, III. 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
x ¥. < 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
mw. ¥. C. 


The World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Sales Managers 
Step Out 


Evidence that sales management 
is “stepping out” and taking active 
interest in developing a strong voice 
for salesmanship, is evidenced by 
the conference sponsored by the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club in co- 
operation with the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, National 
Society of Sales Training Executives 
and the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Provision had been made for an 
attendance of 500, but there was an 
overflow. Canada and all sections 
of the United States were repre- 
sented. 

The deluge of correspondence 
coming to the Federation Head- 
quarters since the meeting is further 
evidence that top management is vi- 
tally interested in the program being 
sponsored by. sales management. 


Planning for Peace 
Employment 


“Everybody talking about Heaven 
ain’t goin’ dere.” This refrain from 
a Negro spiritual plainly indicates 
that it requires more than talking to 
achieve results. 

Those who attended the C. E. D. 
Conference at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 18th were deeply impressed that 
what is needed now is action. Talk- 
ing about free enterprise, about re- 
employment after the war is over, 
about finding jobs for the millions 
of boys who will return home, will 
not bring about results. The time 
to prepare for peace employment is 
now, and the method by which it 
can be accomplished is through co- 
operative action. The Committee 
for Economic Development have 
done a marvelous job in inspiring 
and persuading the manufacturers 
all over the country to set up a 
peace-production program. Thou- 
sands of industrial organizations 
have a complete plan to switch over 


to peace production the moment the 
war stops. Production, however, will 
be of no avail unless the products 
manufactured are marketed. 

The C. E. D. have complimented 
the National Federation and _ its 
affiliated clubs by asking the Na- 
tional Federation and all of its affili- 
ated clubs, and salesmanagers asso- 
ciated with affiliated clubs, to coop- 
erate with the C. E. D. in building 
up a marketing program. A strong 
committee of the Federation is set 
up and will shortly have a definite 
program by which clubs and sales- 
managers can cooperate with the 
C. E. D. The Committee will com- 
municate direct with your Club or 
its representative. 


Sales Managers’ 
Opportunity 


There is a tide in affairs of Sales 
Managers which, taken at its flood, 
leads on to greater achievement. 
(Apologies to Bill Shakespeare). 
Now is the flood tide of opportu- 
nity for Sales Management to do a 
great work for our country and win 
high appreciation from the public 
for the cause which Sales Manage- 
ment represents. In all the years of 
our history there has not been pre- 
sented an equal opportunity and 
probably, in all the years to come, 
will Sales Management be given 
the chance it now has to impress 
indelibly upon the mind of the 
public the important part selling 
plays in safeguarding free enter- 
prise. The chance that Sales 
Management now has is presented 


by the C. E. D. program. 


Salesmanagement’s 
Place in the Peace 


Program 


Let us emphasize that the great- 
est responsibility for continued pros- 
perity when peace comes rests upon 
the shoulders of Salesmanagement. 
We know that in his heart every 
Salesmanager is anxious to earnestly 
take his part in the worthwhile pro- 
gram for cooperating with C. E. D. 


in setting up a marketing plan. We 
know that every affiliated Club is 
one hundred per cent in favor of 
helping our American boys into jobs 
of their choice where they can work 
for a living, but good intentions and 
strong emotions will not bring about 
results. 

Marketing merchandise that will 
be manufactured is where the Sales 
Manager fits into the peace pro- 
gram. This involves action to help 
set up training programs, find and 
train salesmen and help reduce dis- 
tribution costs and thereby enlarge 
markets. But it takes action to bring 
this result about. Have you as a 
Sales Manager or as a Club joined 
in this cooperative effort? 


Are Executives Making 
Postwar Plans 


The foregoing question was put to 
Cy Norton, President of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Sales Managers Club 
and Sales Promotion Manager of the 
Strathmore Paper Company. Cy 
sent out a questionnaire and re- 
ceived 109 replies. 

An analysis of the replies to his 
questionnaire are published on page 
3 of this issue of CLus News AND 
Activities. The analysis presents 
practical and valuable information 
to Sales Managers. The thanks and 
congratulations of affiliated Clubs 
are extended to Mr. Norton for his 
helpful contribution. 


Give the Boys a Break 
on Christmas 


Joseph B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
has asked us to request members of 
the Federation and affiliated Clubs 
to restrict traveling during the holi- 
days. We promised him the full co- 
operation of the Federation. Many 
of the boys in service will have brief 
furloughs during the Christmas and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Manager, Public Relations, Railway 
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GIVE THE BOYS A BREAK 
ON CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

New Year season to visit parents, 

wives, and sweethearts. Some of the 

boys may have to stand for long 
hours on the ride, or may even be 
denied the privilege of a visit, unless 
civilians avoid traveling during the 
holiday season. We hope that thou- 
sands of our boys will be out of 
service in December 1944 to enjoy 

a normal Christmas and New Year’s 

holiday. Let’s help them enjoy this 

Christmas and New Year’s holiday 

by remaining at home: To some of 

the boys it may be the last holiday 
observance. 


The Wage-Earners’ 
Money—How Will 
They Spend It? 


We are indebted to Mr. M. R. 
Kopmeyer, executive member of the 
Federation, and President of M. R. 
Kopmeyer Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky, for a copy of a survey 
made by his Company giving an- 
swers to these two most urgent ques- 
tions: 

“What are wage-earners doing 
with their money now?” 

“What do wage-earners plan to 
do with their money after the war?” 

The survey covered a period of 
six months and was made for the 
Citizens Union National Bank, Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. : 

Mr. Kopmeyer tells us the report 
will be furnished without cost to 
sales executives and management 
executives who are seriously inter- 
ested. To secure your free copy, 
write direct to the Citizens Union 
National Bank, Louisville, Kentucky, 
and ask for “WAGE EARNER 
OPINION SURVEY.” 


Council of Speakers 


The Council of Speakers is a new 
feature of the Federation which has 
helped all of the Program Chairmen 
of affiliated clubs to improve and 
make more interesting the club pro- 
grams. 

Club success requires interesting 
and helpful meetings. Interesting 
and helpful meetings require good 
speakers. The Speakers Roster is a 
basic contribution to Club success. 

Harry W. Alexander, Business 
Counsel, 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, has done a marvelous job as 
Chairman of the Council of Speak- 
ers in securing the speakers for the 


Roster. Harry, like many of the 
men who are giving valuable time 
to the Federation without any com- 
pensation, is also doing his work as 
a contribution to the cause of sales 
management. 

The initial Roster of Speakers has 
been mailed to Program Chairmen 
of all Clubs. A list of additional 
speakers will be mailed in about two 
weeks. A completely revised Roster 
will be furnished to all Club Pro- 
gram Chairmen on or about Janu- 
ary 15, 1944. 

Address all inquiries in regard to 
Speakers or Council of Speakers to 
Harry W. Alexander, c/o National 
Federation of Sales Executives, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Notes from the C.E. D. 


Conference and Board 
of Directors Meeting 
The Board of Directors of the 


National Federation of Sales Exec- 
utives met with the C.E.D. Commit- 
tee and the C.E.D. Club Officers and 
representatives at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, on th morning of Novem- 
ber 18, 1943. There were fifty-one 
officers, directors and club represen- 
tatives present. Following the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, Chair- 
man Kinsey N. Merritt introduced 
J. C. Aspley who presided at the 
conference preliminary to the 3 
o’clock conference sponsored by the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club. Mr. 
Aspley deserves great credit for his 
work in arranging the details of the 
conference. 


Harold Cummings, former Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Board of 
the National Federation, left an im- 
portant meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel to be present at the 
Board of Directors Meeting and the 
C.E.D. Conference. 


Paul Heyneman, Regional Direc- 
tor, represented the Pacific coast 
Clubs at the Conference. 


H. Jack Evans, Regional Direc- 
tor, could not attend. He is recuper- 
ating from a thirty-day illness. We 
are all rooting for you, Jack, and 
hope that you will be entirely recov- 
ered within a short time. 


A more complete report will be 
furnished Officers, Directors and 
Club Presidents as soon as the ma- 
terial can be prepared. 
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109 SALES EXECUTIVES TELL PRESENT AND POST-WAR 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS 


Report of a survey made by Cy Norton, Manager of Sales Promotion 


HAT are the major prob- 
\ \ lems of sales executives today? 
What will be their post-war 
problems? And what are sales man- 
agers thinking and doing today 


about these problems, present and 
future? 


Here are the results of a high-spot 
survey of 109 sales executives from 
coast to coast. So this is a cross sec- 
tion of the thinking of leading sales 
executives in a wide variety of busi- 
nesses. 

Here are the questions—and an- 
swers : 

1. What is 
problem today? 
The six most frequent answers: 

1. Explaining rationing—and our 
slow deliveries. 

2. Retaining customer goodwill— 
by showing how they are get- 
ting their share of merchan- 
dise, suggesting helpful ideas, 
etc. 

3. Keeping salesmen from going 
“soft” in this seller’s market. 

4. Maintaining customer contacts 

with reduced sales force. 

. Shortage of salesmen. 
. Making post-war sales plans 

“ell.” 

2. Are you NOW planning a post- 
war sales program? 

Yes—104. No—5. 

Many report “thinking a lot about 
it” but few have well-developed pro- 
grams yet. Some say “We know it’s 
important — but we’re too  short- 
handed to do as much as we 
should.” 

3. Are your salesmen participa- 
ting in your post-war planning? 

Yes—71. No—34. 

If so, how, please? Answers: 

1. Getting their suggestions about 
product improvements, new 


your biggest sales 


nn 


lines, sales policies, dealers, 
sales manuals, catalogs, dis- 
plays, etc. 


2. Reappraising potentialities of 
each customer. 

3. Studving new consumer de- 
mands and buying practices 
brought about by the war. 

4. Investigating (and sometimes 
testing) market for new prod- 
ucts to be available post-war. 

5. Studying competitive condi- 
tions. 


of the Strathmore Paper Company 


6. Getting their ideas and help in 
securing new salesmen for post- 
war. 

Many companies report difficulty 
in getting salesmen interested and 
active in postwar planning. Others 
got results by asking specific ques- 
tions and delegating special tasks. 

Often post-war planning is being 
handled with district managers as a 
select group of salesmen—but as yet 
hasn’t seeped down to whole sales 
force. 

4. Are your salesmen today doing 
anything that isn’t straight selling 
but is aimed at post-war selling. 

Yes—74. No—34. 

If so, what, please? The main 
theme in most answers was “main- 
taining goodwill through helping 
customers.” One company said, 
“We're doing, all we can to maintain 
goodwill and keep our name before 
the public—living in the hope that 
it will count in our favor after the 
war.” 


Main answers: 


1. Offering service and ideas in- 
stead of merchandise. 

2. Helping dealers solve their cur- 
rent problems. 

3. Dealer education—to become 
better business men. Also to 
help retailers improve their 
selling and contacts with the 
public. 

4. Doing market surveys—partic- 

ularly to discover and contact 

new customers sprung up due 
to war. 

Aiding dealers in making their 

own post-war plans. 

5. Post-war will you need more, 
fewer, or the same number of sales- 
men as today? 

Fewer—1. Same—15. More—92. 

Eighty-five per cent say they will 
need more salesmen! 
more will this 85% need? It varies, 
of course. Some will need only 5 to 
10% more, 12 will need 100% more, 
and one will need “10 times as 
many.” But the average of all fig- 
ures calls for 80% more—or 180% 
of present sales force. 

6. Where do you expect to get 
these NEW salesmen? 

Most frequent answer —“return 
of our men now in armed services.” 
One sales executive ingeniously adds 


uw 


How many ‘ 


“Also have these men locate other 
keen, alert, young service men. We 
write our former salesmen regular- 
ly.” Still another —“Certain army 
and navy men are having invaluable 
training. We’re hoping to get sev- 
eral from the new Pharmacy Corps 
of the Army, etc.” Finally —“The 
Specialists Division represents an ex- 
cellent source of technical salesmen.” 

Next in frequency was—men now 
getting good experience in war fac- 
tories and offices. One says “We be- 
lieve we have valuable timber that 
has come to us through the war.” 

Other sources were: Colleges and 
technical schools ; government ; job- 
bers and brokers ; competitors ; open 
market through recruiting and clas- 
sified advertising ; through personnel 
department ; through friends. 

A few said they are now getting 
names of men not yet available. 
One has formed a “salesmen pool.” 


Some said “We want better type 
of salesmen after the war than be- 
fore. Will more carefully investigate 
men’s education, background, train- 
ing and initiative.” 

7. What do you expect to be your 
two biogest sales problems after the 
war? Main answers: 


1. Sales Personnel—locating sales- 
men and then selecting the 
right ones. 

2. Sales Training— 

a. For new salesmen. 

b. To retrain old salesmen. 

c. To help dealers select 
and train their sales force. 

3. Reestablishing a line in mar- 
kets which were eliminated or- 
rationed during war. 

4. New ideas in product presenta- 
tion to dealers and public. 

5. Market research—and then re- 
distribution of: territories. 

6. Reducing production and dis- 
tribution costs. 

7. Getting there _ first: 
right tools to get in. 


Sales Personnel and Sales Train- 
ing were most frequently mentioned. 
One Vice-President in charge of 
Selling phrases it well: “We must 
train salesmen to do a bigger, better, 
more thorough job in the highly 
competitive era post-war.” 


Having 
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Club Activities News 
and Notes 


The FOOD INDUSTRIES 
SALES MANAGERS CLUB of Los 
Angeles is sponsoring the SALES 
PERSONNEL SEMINAR conduct- 
ed by Dr. Verne Steward. 


The BUFF ALO SALES EXECU- 
TIVES ASSOCIATION had its 
meeting November 26th and re- 
ceived a report from DUKE WA- 
TERS, Vice President of the Fed- 
eration, and RALPH KELLY, Pres- 
ident of the Buffalo Club, on the 
Chicago C. E. D. conference and the 
Mid-west conference, sponsored by 
the Chicago Sales Executives Club 
in cooperation with the National 
Federation, National Society of Sales 
Training Executives and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
We quote from the Buffalo Bulletin, 
“BIG THINGS ARE IN THE 
MAKING FOR THE BUFFALO 
SALES EXECUTIVES ASSOCIA- 
TION and the cooperative program 
with C. E. D. is one of the big guns 
in the campaign.” 


The SALES MANAGERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF LOS ANGELES 
will take time off from business and 
celebrate the Holidays with a 
CHRISTMAS PARTY on Friday, 
December 10th. 


The REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF DISTRICT No. 3, cov- 
ering the Sales Managers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, the Sales Man- 
agers Association of Delaware Coun- 
ty, Chester, Pennsylvania, and the 
Sales and Advertising Managers Di- 
vision, Chamber of Commerce, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, attracted a large 
attendance and further stimulated 
cooperative activity among the clubs 
of the district. 

The Conference was held on No- 
vember 15th at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Among the speakers pres- 
ent were RALPH CARNEY, Vice- 
President and General Manager of 
the Coleman Lamp Company, Wi- 
chita, Kansas and HARRY C. AN- 
DERSON, President of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. The 
theme of the Conference was “The 
Place of Organized Sales Manage- 
ment in the Future.” 

The THREE CLUBS IN DIS- 
TRICT No. 3 ARE EXCHANG- 
ING SPEAKERS. Whitfield B. 
Case, of Trenton, addressed the 


Chester Club on October 18th, and 
Arthur Gow, of the Philadelphia 
Club, addressed the Trenton Club 
on November 5th. 


Twenty members of the CINCIN- 
NATI SALES EXECUTIVES 
COUNCIL volunteered their ser- 
vices and called upon a selected 
group of manufacturing establish- 
ments to urge each to designate a 
member of their staff as OFFICIAL 
POST-WAR EXECUTIVE. The 
representative of each manufacturer 
has been invited to a public meet- 
ing, at which time post-war plan- 
ning will be thoroughly explained 
by the local chairman of the C. E. D. 


Wednesday, November 24th, was 
“LADIES DAY” at the Advertising 
& Sales Executive Club of Montreal. 
The meeting was addressed by 
MARY McCLUNG, Advertising Di- 
rector of the New York Post, on the 
subject “NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING LOOKS AHEAD.” 


Here is a sincere and realistic 
approval of the National Feder- 
ation’s program. C. T. Habegger 
of the Berne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Berne, Indiana, attended the 
afternoon C. E. D. Conference 
held previous to the larger meet- 
ing sponsored by the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club. We quote from 
Mr. Habegéger’s letter to President 
Anderson: “I was one of the fel- 
lows who sat in Room 401 right 
after the afternoon meeting when 
you reviewed the presentation 
which had been used in the fore- 
noon, as well as in the evening. 
Here is our check for $10.00 for 
an Executive Membership in your 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives.” 


In line with the thinking of for- 
ward-looking business men_ today, 
the SALES EXECUTIVES CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, at its meeting on 
Tuesday, November 9th, presented 
the topic “A Common Front for 
Business in the Post-War World.” 
The speakers were, DR. HERBERT 
S. HOUSTON, Publisher and Busi- 
ness Statesman, and C. SCOTT 
FLETCHER, Director of Field De- 
velopment,Committee for Economic 
Development and Sales Manager of 
Studebaker Corp. BRUCE BAR- 
TON, President of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, was Master of 
Ceremonies. 


Mr. Robert Zinn, Assistant Sales 
Manager, National Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, addressed the 
SALES MANAGERS CLUB OF 
ROCHESTER on November 19th 
— Subject: “APTITUDE TESTS 
FOR SALESMEN.” Mr. Zinn has 
made a real name for himself and 
his company in selecting salesmen. 
The Evening SALES CLINIC 
sponsored by the Rochester Club is 
attracting wide interest. The second 
half of the course deals with sales- 
men’s problems that they are most 
likely to encounter when endeavor- 
ing to make a sale. 


November 23rd was Salesmen’s 
Day at the DENVER SALES MAN- 
AGERS COUNCIL. The speaker 
was Dan Kamphausen, Division 
Mgr. Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
His subject, “Making Your Selling 
More Resultful.” All Sales Mana- 
gers were requested to INVITE 
SALESMEN. 


The ALBANY FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES were 
unusually fortunate in their meeting 
of November 15th, because it is a 
real treat to secure a speaker whose 
name suggests that he is a resident 
of Albany and who can discuss the 
interesting. subject. “Synthetic Rub- 
ber and” HOW YOU CAN’T GET 
TIRES TODAY. The speaker was 
FRANK B. ALBANESE, District 
Manager Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
The Office Equipment Managers 
Association of Albany joined the Al- 
bany Club in this meeting. 


The 5th Annual NEW ENGLAND 
SALES MANAGERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE will be held at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston, January 7 and 8, 
1944. Sales managers and execu- 
tives interested in marketing and dis- 
tribution from all parts of the United 
States will attend. The NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF SALES EX- 
ECUTIVES is one of the sponsors 
of this conference. HARRY C. AN- 
DERSON, President, will be one of 
the speakers on the program. For 
program and details write JAMES 
J. WALSH, Sec’y. Sales Managers 
Club of Bostoh, 80 Federal St., Bos- 


ton. 


Vears Of Leadership 


Each year for nearly half a century The Chicago 


Daily News has carried more Total Display Adver- 


tising than any other Chicago néwspep ir, morn- 
ing, evening or Sunda . All the shiteys wo NS 
could maké laid end to end would not prove-as—~ ° 
much.as all these leadership years laid\end to end 


..¢ The Daily News home audience of more than 


a million reader-friends is Chicago's key-audience 
... And The Daily News is Chicago's BASIC ad- 


vertising medium. 


“For fair comporison liquor linage omitted since The Daily 
News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madtson Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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The home of Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Company—Fort Wayne— 
Northern Indiana’s Largest Bank, 


INDIANA'S 2nn LARGEST 
BUSINESS CENTER 


* 


Seccnd largest city in the State of 
Indiana, Fort Wayne is the state’s 
2nd largest business center. 

With 220 wholesale distributors, 
including manufacturers’ branch 
offices, agents and brokers, Fort 
Wayne is the wholesale center 
for northern Indiana. Fort Wayne 
wholesalers serve a territory ex- 
tending approximately 100 miles 
in all directions. 

Fort Wayne retail stores are out- 
standing in the northern part of 
the state—and draw their trade 
from Indiana-Ohio-Michigan. 

Financially, two great national 
banks, two big state banks and 
other large financial institutions 
make Fort Wayne the banking 
center of its section of the state. 

The News-Sentinel is delivered 
by carrier to 97.8% of all homes 
in Fort Wayne. 


* 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne’s “Good Evening” Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
* 


Representatives: Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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Clay-modeler’s version: “8 more 

shaping days till Christmas.” 
* * * 

“The koala regarded Mrs. Roose- 
velt with a hostile eye.”—Life. A Re- 
publican Teddy bear, as the Missus 
points out. 

* * * 

Look has put between covers the 
first of its “Our American Heroes” 
series, a re-reading of which in bound 
form makes us civilians feel like 
pikers. 

* * x 

Writes Chuck Taylor, of Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum: “For the outstand- 
ing sales-promotion of the year, I'd 
like to nominate Harry Hirshfield, of 
‘Can You Top This?’ fame. Couple 
of months ago on the program, he 
said: ‘If you don’t buy a bond in the 
third war-bond drive, those you 
bought in the first and second prob- 
ably won't be any good.’ That’s what 
I call putting first things first in the 
way of buying-reasons . . . and good.” 
Check, Chuck. 

* * * 

Philadelphia's swank Warwick Ho- 
tel has opened a “Coach Room,” re- 
stricted to the male of the species, 
with admission by card. What, a 
“coach” room without ‘babes ?”’ 

* * & 


Speaking of bears, I used to para- 


| phrase an Eastman Kodak slogan to 
| say: “If it isn’t an Alaskan bear, it 


isn’t a kodiak.” 
.. « 

From Los Angeles, Jim Shirreffs 
sends a jingle about a sweater-girl: 

Ashes to ashes 

And dust to dust; 

If you don’t like my sweater, 

Keep your hands off my sorority-pin. 


* * * 

Chicago's Lester Colby sends a clip- 
ping of a classified ad that ought to 
make any columnist’s day: “WANT- 
ED—Widow washers (10). Experi- 
enced. $12 a day. 000 South Canal 
St." Comments Mr. Colby: ‘Nice 
work, Chaps, if your hands don’t 
chap.” 

a 

Add similes: “As swelled-up as an 

oyster-cracker in a stew.” 
ss 6 

Whenever I am called by the In- 

ternal Revenue Department to explain 


some deduction, the clerks are as 
courteous as can be. Even though they 
“give me absolution,”” I go away with 
the feeling of a man on parole. It is 
as though the authorities had said: 
“You've been a good boy, but don’t 
try leaving town.” 
* * * 
Stopper by Franklin Simon: “Now 
it can be cold.” 
— 2 
Alexis Smith, of the fillums, is 
what the English call a dish of tea. 
* 


* * 


Ben Bernie's passing recalls one of 
my favorite gags. Ben said he didn’t 
want to do any flying. Terra firma 
was good enough for him . . . “the 
more firma, the less terra.” 

* * * 

Reminder to those who make but- 
ter at home with a Mix-Master: “One 
good churn deserves another.” 

a 

A Frenchman who was _ being 
quizzed on the Vox Pop show said 
a mouthful: “You Americans were 
lucky two years ago to have had Can- 
ada for your northern neighbor in- 
stead of Japan.” 

* * * 

“An Army public-relations officer 
who accompanied Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt on her tour of the South Pacific 
reports that, in Australia, they called 
the first lady: ‘Public Energy No. 1.’” 
You mean they read the column in 
Australia? We have been saying that 
about milk for years, but the dairy 
industry never picked it up, although 
the bituminous-coal people did. 

ae oe 

Bob Graham says that, if there's 
anything a soldier likes better than 
V-mail, it’s female. You're not kid- 
ding, Coast Guardsman. 

* ok & 

I sometimes think it’s a pity for a 
musical instrument as fine as Cape- 
hart, with copy to match (via N. W. 
Ayer), to be saddled with a trade- 
name like ‘“Panamuse.’”’ It probably 
parses as ‘Amuse all,” but music be- 
longs in a higher aerosphere than 
mere amusement. From what I re- 
member of Ayer, my guess is that 
“‘Panamuse” was inherited with the 
Farnsworth account. 

* * * 


Stopper by Secrets Magazine: “How 


SALES MANAGEMEN?1 


ane . . ARADE is edited with so much orig- 
How pre-editing of stories builds Piss tkcc trom ieginning tem 
it tops all magazine sections and maga- 
zines for family readership — as proven 
by frequent surveys. 

Creative people in Advertising, aim- 
ing at high readership, will profit from 
careful study of Parade methods. Above 
all, they will find that Parade’s Number 
One rating for reader interest results 
from Parade’s unique technique — pre- 
editing of picture-stories. 


leadership in readership among all magazine sections 


wey on srspoengs 


ee 


PARADE’S EDITORS decided to give readers a portrait of a WAC M.P.—in FIRST STEP was to prepare a detailed scenario of 
pictures and captions. Surveys of public interests had already shown the the story. Each picture was planned to show a 
intense civilian curiosity about our rapidly expanding woman’s army. phase of a WAC M.P.’s training or her duties. 


ao clas esi wine ee 


CASTING FOR TYPES was the next RESULT—nothing left to chance, nothing PRE-EDITED CAPTIONS fitted each picture 
step. The principal, the support- hit-or-miss. Parade editors knew in ad- perfectly, to complete a logical, continuous 
ing cast, were picked as carefully vance the picture-action, even facial story told through individuals. More about 
as Hollywood picks actors. expressions they would get. Parade’s editorial methods next month. 


Akron Beacon Journal Nashville Tennessean 
Bridgeport Sunday Post New Bedford Standard Times 
Chicago Sun Newark Star-Ledger 
Denver Rocky Mountain News Portiand (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
Detroit Free Press Syracuse Herald-American 
El Paso Times Toledo Times 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union Washington Post 
Youngstown Vindicator 


Total Circulation 2,000,000 
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if you lived in Portland you'd read 


The Yourual 


THE JOURNAL is not a one-man newspaper. Its 
editors assemble and present the news with an 
eye to the individual interests of The Journal’s 
hosts of readers. 


Developments on the home front, current ra- 
tion information and important local wartime 
activities are of as vital interest to everyone as the 
latest reports on world happenings. 


Never before have the people in Portland been 
so eager for last-minute news as they are today — 
never before have they turned so eagerly to The 
Journal. For, when The Journal goes to press it’s 
mid-afternoon in Portland, but it’s after six p.m. 
in New York and midnight or later in much of 
the rest of the world. 

This natural time advantage, enjoyed only by 
afternoon newspapers on the Pacific Coast, en- 
ables The Journal to bring its readers the 
complete local, national and world story the 
same day it happens! 

No wonder The Journal is today, as it has been 
for years, the preferred newspaper in the Portland 
area, enjoying largest circulation in its history. 


sg 


Portland’s Only Afternoon Newspaper 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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The Portland Trading Zone 


..is a market of 715,711 people 


according to the Oct. 1, 1943 
figures for Ration Book 2. 


.-has a population 33% great- 


er than all the rest of Oregon. 


--bas anindustrial payroll that 


averages over 48 million dol- 
lars monthly. 


The Daily Journal 


.-delivers 80% of its circula- 


tion in the Portland Trading 
Zone. 


.-reaches 22% more families 


(21,993) in the Portland 
Trading Zone than any other 
newspaper. 


.-offers your advertising mes- 
sage better reception because | 


of its new easier-to-read 
make-up. 


and 


to pick a lady’s pocketbook .. . 
make her like it!” 
* * # 

On a triple- pay from Santa Fe 
Magazine to O Motorist to Russ 
Simmons, of the Cleveland Press, 
comes this bit of doggerel: 


Of all the things that I might be, 

I had to be a lousy tree... 

A tree that stands out in the street, 
With little doggies round my feet. 
I'm nothing else but this, alas: 

A comfort-station in the grass! 


* * * 


From Hammond, Ind., Mort Fried- 
man writes: ‘Out here, they have mid- 
dle-aged wimmen delivering _ tele- 
grams. We like to think of them as 
Postal-Packin’ Mammas.” He further 
says that the J. Walter Thompson 
agency has become publicity-adviser to 
the Calcutta Government and Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mort wonders if 
that seals the doom of the Bengal 
(free) Lancers. 

* * * 

The same correspondent reminds us 
that Berlin wrote the ‘Russian Lulla- 
by” and that Russia is getting ready 
to return the favor. He tag-lines his 
letter: “We're getting jealous of the 
sword-swallower who can use _ his 


points over and over again.” 
* * -& 


In this month’s Fortune, Westing- 
house Radio Stations, Inc., reminds us 
that ‘The dove of peace will come in 
on a radio wave.” It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that we had to depend on news- 
paper “‘extras’’ back there in 1918. 
And that will be the finest news ever 


filtered through the meshes of a mike. 
* * * 


The Mead Corp., ‘“Paper-Makers to 
America,” tag-lines an advertisement: 
“The war has just begun!” Let’s hold 
that thought, and be pleasantly sur- 
prised by whistles blowing and bells 
tolling when peace comes. It’s safer to 
play it that way. 

* 6 6 

The additional paper-cut of 15% 
promised by WPB will give windy 
copywriters a chance to learn what the 
French call precis writing . . . which 
has to do with terseness, by the way, 


and not precision. 
xk * * 


Not a stopper, as we often say, but 
la workmanlike headline by Grey-Rock 
mt lining: “How to ripen a green 
mechanic.” 

* * * 


seem to be 
newspapers. 


Suchard chocolate bars 
branching-out via the 
| First headline I saw said: “Permanent 
| Rave.” In rapid succession came: “The 
Town's Favorite Bar.” Hey-hey! 


T. Harry THOMPSON 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Markeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
| Ri A p A ‘ Executive Editor, and designed 
J } by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


A REPORT TO THE NATION ON FARM INCOME 


This year the American farmer will SAVE nearly 
one and a half times as much as his $4.9 billions 


F Here's how it works out: 
in gross cash income for the calendar year 1932. 


IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


‘CASH INCOME FROM 
MARKETINGS AND GS) GOES GS) GR) ES ER) GR) DOA 
GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS 23.6 DY FQ Y NED): Wor): a) / ud 
LESS FARM OPERATING 

AND PERSONAL 4 

LIVING EXPENSES 16.7 en RC 


His gross income is really $26.4 billiging; 


measured by city standards; for he will 
CASH SAVINGS 6.9 receive income “in kind’”--in the form of 
Ooo Cc food, fuel. and the like--valued at $2.8 


billions. | 


Yes, farmers are saving. Proof is to be found in the final figures 
on the purchases of "E” bonds in the Third War Loan Drive. Ten | 
states exceeded their quotas. Each of these states fall within | 
the high twenty from the standpoint of percentage of income | 
derived from farming. | 


"E” BOND SALES % OF QUOTA 


108 
103 103 


100% 


What makes the farm-state record even 
more outstanding is the fact that the 
Third War Loan Drive was timed 40 
days in advance of the peak agricultural 
income season. 


N.DAK. MONT. S.DAK. IOWA WYO. MINN. MISS. NEB. 


S urce. (ommercial Re ecarct D vision 
RANK IN ACHIEVING QUOTA Cutis D me biti i - 
i 2 3 3 5 5 7 7 7 7 urtis Publishing Company 
RANK IN AGRICULTURAL INCOME AS % OF TOTAL PICTOGRAPH BY 


~ 2 4 7 13 5 Te) 12 19 Sales Managimirt 


2,612,336 womeEN LIKE TO BUY 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


Reading tastes are as definite as eating tastes. Rarely, for example, does 
a woman’s liking for the editorial fare of ‘‘service’’ magazines combine with a 
taste for real-life stories such as appear in Modern Romances. That is why most 
readers of Modern Magazines seldom, if ever, read white-collar magazines! Qthe 
editorial appeal of Modern Magazines is so well geared to the working- 
class market that reader demand has made this the only women’s group 
with TWO magazines of over one million circulation. Such strong editorial 


appeal means intensified selling force for advertising in Modern Magazines! 


DE 


*5,900,000 
READERS 


¥ 


HIGHER ond HIGHER “":. 
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DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 MADISON AVENUE, NEW~YORK 16 N. Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF MASS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


HOW MUCH IS THE PUBLIC SAVING? 


| 
On December 31, 1940, “liquid assetsif. 


YEARLY INCREASE IN LIQUID ASSETS held by the public equalled 80 billiog 
CURRENCY AND BANK DEPOSITS | GOVERNMENT BONDS dollars; at the end of this December th 


total will reach 180 billions. The “publid 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 6.5 66 a a 5.8 consists of all individuals and all busines¢ 
1941 
19 


except banks and insurance companie4 


PICTOGRAPH BY | 


12-15-43 


- SOSGGGE DODD UDUEE~ 


TOTAL 43.6 _ 1943 TOTAL 56. 


Source: Domestic Commerce, November, 1943 


i] 
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WILL THE PUBLIC‘SPEND THESE SAVINGS? : 


Americans have rosy-hued dreams about the won- Those post-war planners who expect Mr. and Mrs 
derful products they will be able to buy after the Public to cash their 100 billions in savings quickl 
war. If manufacturers expect to separate consumer and use the money to buy things may be in for a 
prospects from their savings, or get them to enter rude awakening. Owners of War Bonds were asked 
into installment contracts, they must either produce : 
these new products quickly, or give prospects plenty “As you see things now, do’you expect to spend a 
of advance notice that the “dream” models are a good part of this money right after the war for things 
long way off. you need, or do you expect to save the money for 
a while?” | 


This question was asked in a i 
June, 1943, national survey: 


SAVE FOR A WHILE 
“After the war do you expect to see a large number 


of new products sold in the stores, or do you expect 
to see only a few products different from those sold 
before the war?” 
GREAT CHANGE 


LITTLE CHANGE 


UNDECIDED 


Hid 


SPEND 
RIGHT AWAY 


55% of these people currently have no plan 


| 
| 


33% 11% for important post-war purchases. 


PICTOGRAPH By Source: National Planning Association, “Pub 


Jabs Managimixt Thinking on Post-War Problems” 


12-15-43 


Here IS a parade of top-flight authors who typify 
the fiction qualities found in The American Magazine 
.. A parade that, in 1944, will present twenty-four 


complete novels and many short stories written to our 


specifications by the greatest names in contemporary 


American fiction... 


Fiction for an audience that, 


readership studies prove, has increased by a million 


more pairs of eyes since we have discontinued the 


continued story and thereby eliminated the exasper- 


ating episode. These 


authors, these novels, this pub- 


lishing innovation, plus The American Magazine's 


usual generous quota of interesting people, short sto- 


ries, short features, cartoons, pictures, and illustra- 


tions, make The American Magazine the greatest 


“buy” on the newsstands today. This means, to ad- 
vertisers fortunate enough to appear in our pages, 
more attention, more interest, from an audience no 
other magazine can match... an audience of “peopie 
who give a damn” for the magazine whose publishing 
policy is in their and the Nation’s Service. 


Christopher La Farge — who 


has written more than twenty 
thousand lines of published 
verse and twenty-eight short 
stories. He practices his be- 
lief that writing poetry is fine 
discipline for writing fine 
prose. His DEATH OF AN 
IMAGE in our October issue 


Erle Stanley Gardner, 


im was a 


Eric Hatch — humorist, whose 
mad characters have delight- 
ed millions. Known as the 
Sage of Sutton Place, he is an 
ex-broker, ex-jockey, who has 
authored some _ twenty-odd 
novels and is now busy on 


another Bert Pender story ; 


ican Magazine. ‘4 


; 
for the readers of The Amer- 


master of detective 
fiction. More than 
four million copies 
of Mr. Gardner's 
great mystery sto- 
ries were sold this 
year alone. 


memorable example. 


THE 


= 


Pearl $. Buck — Nobel-Pulitzer 
prize winner, founder and presi- 
dent of the East-West Associa- 
tion to promote understanding 
between Orient and Occident. 
Miss Buck’s JOURNEY FOR LIFE, 
a novel of present-day China, 
appears soon in The American. 


Clarence Budington Kelland — The 
author of SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
—an exclusive “American” charac- 
ter—is one of America’s top-selling 
novelists, but no character he has 
ever created has ever matched the 
inimitable “Bud” Kelland himself. 


Rita Weiman — Member of 
the Council of the Authors’ 
League of America. Her not- 
able novel. LAST OF THE 
HOUSE OF ROBSART, was fea- 
tured in the December issue 
of The American Magazine. 


Margaret Culkin Banning 
Vassar Phi Beta Kappa. 
Mrs. Banning has found 
time for two careers: she 
is a homemaker and the 
author of some twenty 
fine novels, including the 
recent success. SHE 
CAN’T BE ELECTED. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


Metal 


MAGAZINE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TWELVE SENSATIONAL 
REASONS WHY 
A MILLION MORE 
PAIRS OF EYES... 


<9 AEE 
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$# 


ra ree 


F AMencdl, 


9 FIND IRRESISTIBLE 
= ae \NTEREST IN THE 
paw.  AVIERICAN 

MAGAZINE! 


evet ty PEARLS BUCK Compte 
pie 


Booth Tarkington — the 
Dean of American 


Thelma Strabel- writ- 
ing steadily since she 


Letters — is probably 
best known for his PEN- 
ROD, GENTLE JULIA, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


Franz Werfel — author and his recent best sell- 
er, KATE FENNIGATE. 


was 8, has sold every- 
thing she has ever 
written. Her idea of 
a vacation is a change 
from the modern to 
of the tallies enw the historical fiction 
els. EMBEZZLED that inspired her 
HEAVEN and THE STORM TO THE SOUTH 
SONG OF BERNA- that is soon to appear, 
DETTE. Prague-born, 
Leipzig - lecturer, 


Nazi-oppressed, Mr. Faith Baldwin — one of 


Werfel has written a America’s top novelists, 


Rex Stout — stormy pet- 
rel of politics and litera- 


notable new novel. 
APRIL IN OCTOBER, 
coming, complete, in 


author of more than 40 


published books. No one 
ture, chairman of the 


Writers’ War Board, Di- 
rector of Freedom House. 
Mr. Stout is the creator 
of the corpulent food-, 


captures with more ac- 


February. curacy our American 


manner of living, play- 


ing, loving, working. 


orchid-, and beer-loving 
detective, Nero Wolfe. | 
an American exclusive! 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY... 
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HIGH MORTALITY IN ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING 


With the obvious highly competitive struggle after the 
war between groups of products and services--for exam- 
ple, glass against tin, wood against metal, steel against 
aluminum, railroads against air, travel against savings--it's 
surprising that there isn't more association advertising. 


Today many industries have no merchandise to sell, but 


Last year only 61 associations advertised in the 35 leading 
magazines, spending $5,317,000. The high year was 1928, 
when 84 advertising associations spent $6,558,451. 


Since 1920 there have been 231 association advertisers 
in the magazines, but the rash of initial enthusiasm seems 
to have worn off quickly, as shown by this mortality table: 


they should be developing broad future markets and 


explaining current shortages. 


Source: L. C. Lockley, E: 1. DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc 
in Jourral of Marketing 
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FAMILY INCOME GROUPS, PRE-WAR AND NOW 


A comparison between the Consumer 
Income study of 1935-36 and the 

OPA's recent “Civilian Spending and 
~ Saving” indicates that families receiving 
less than $2,000 are fewer by a third, 
and that those receiving more than 
$3,000 have trebled in number. The 
changes at the two extremes are much 
more violent than in the middle. 


Federal estimates of 1943 family income 
figures, not available yet, probably will 
show a marked decline in the number of 
families under $2,000, and a still further 
swing to the brackets of $3,000 and 
over. (Macfadden Publications, Inc., esti- 
mate for 1943 that there are now 29.3% 
of families in the $2,000--3,000 group, 
with most of the increase coming from 


below.) 


Source: Compilations from government sources by A. Edwin Fein, 


Research Company of ns ica 
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One Part Hollywood —One Part New York 


— Mix Well in Chicago 


UT in a California training camp, a coup.e of tnousand 
soldiers are howling their heads off at a gag. . . the band 
plays a short fanfare... applause ...the announcer comes in 


with his commercial. 


A neat, smooth operation—yet tne comedian and announcer 


are 3,000 miles apart, and probably have never met each other. 
They’re “mixed” in a studio in Chicago. 

When there’s to be a pick-up from any out-of-the-studio spot, 
NBC sends equipment and engineers to the scene two or three 
days ahead of time. They set up a circuit between that pick-up 
point and the “mixing” center. If the announcements on the 
program are to come from New York, they will go over a special 


NBC circuit direct to the same “mixing” point. 


SS yy 
= 
= 


—The National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network—A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERIC 


The mixing engineer gets his cues and his timing by telegrapI| 
Then he sits down before an NBC mixer—and with a flick « 
the wrist performs the miracle of blending together a comedia| 
on the coast with an announcer from the east—so subtly that | 


sounds as if they were both sitting in the same room! 
NBC engineers helped dey elop this miraculous mixer—whic 
automatically fades out a voice from one source and fades in 


voice from another source, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Perfecting devices and operations such as this, working o1 
every new means for making broadcasting more effective, increa | 
ing the scope and richness of radio through every resource ‘| 
its disposal — these are some of the things that make NBC 77) 
Network Most People Listen to Most.” 
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IF YOU WANT TO HELP THE HOUSEWIFE 


t is both patriotic and smart to help PICTOGRAPH By 
the housewife in her vexatious rationing Salil Mmeponint 
nd food-shortage problems. a 


If you're in the food field, here’s a ready- 


made recipe for a series of ads which 
will be read or listened to by the house- Th cntantebien weil 
wife, and genuinely appreciated. was told: ...... 


When a panel of “If you would like to have more infor- 


mation regarding conservation of food, 
please indicate by checking below the 
type of suggestions that you feel would 
be most helpful in your home.” 


Source: Heme Makers Guild of America, for the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


A grocery manufecturer remarked the other day that 
40% of the normal outlets for his national brand of 
coffee were out of stock despite all his efforts to ration 
equitably, that filling in the bare shelves after the war 
would keep him busy for months. 


Here's the way out-of-stock stores are increasing in the 
food and drug lines: 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Hempstead Town . . . and Company. 
[That word “town” may fool you—until 
you start to leaf through this de luxe 24- 
page brochure. A series of tables com- 
pares Hempstead Town with the better 
known “big name’”’ markets on the basis of 
population, Effective Buying Income, retail 
and commodity sales. Hempstead Town 
not only emerges as a market of big city 
stature, but the facts show it to be one 
of the leading sales markets of the coun- 
try. This analysis is supplemented by a 
picture and text story of the human fac- 
tors behind the statistics—homes, quality 
of buying habits, stores, transportation, 
schools, churches, farms, plus an imposing 
list of national advertiser accounts using 
The Nassau Daily Review-Star. For copies, 
address James E. Stiles, Publisher, The 
Nassau Daily Review-Star, Rockville Cen- 
tre, New York. 


Take a Look at Our Town, It's a very 
easy thing to talk in big figures these 
days. When a large city does that, it may 
not mean anything and again it may. To 
prove that in Louisville the boom is here to 
stay, the Louisville Courier-Journal has 
compiled a series of vital statistics, which 
will enable you to judge the facts for 
yourself. Covered in the analysis are the 
population, retail sales gains, bank de- 
posits, bank debits, industrial production, 
and wholesale business. A special section 
is devoted to “Louisville in the Post-War 
Years,” a summary of articles which ap- 
peared in the paper. All figures are based 
on a ten-year period, and incidentally, all 
figures used are from SALES MANAGEMENT. 
For copies, address John H. Hoagland, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


The Role of Radio. This interesting 
booklet, prepared by Radio Stations 
KWKH-KTBS, Shreveport, La., illustrates 
the many ways in which radio is perform- 
ing mecessary wartime services, and con- 
ributing to Victory. It points out how on 
the fighting fronts, radio is the first line 
‘£ communication. Thus far in World War 
Il, over $5,000,000,000 is being invested 
xy the ‘Army in radio equipment alone. 
For copies, write to John C. McCormack, 
zeneral manager, KWKH-KTBS, Shreve- 
ort, La. 


{ Survey of Company Morale. Em- 
sloyers, personnel officers, industrial rela- 
ions managers, counselors to women em- 
sloyes, and others interested in how their 
‘orkers feel about their jobs, may find 
elpful a new series of questions con- 
1ined in this survey. Copies of the blank, 
vith a manual of instructions, may be ob- 
iined from the Psychological Corp., 522 
vifth Avenue, New York City, for 25c. 
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Agencies! Advertisers! 


HELP NEWSPAPERS 
HELP YOU! 


Release Jan., 
Feb., March 
schedules 
NOW! 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Coming in JANUARY 


19 Questions About 


APTITUDE TESTING 


Sales Management 


Wanted: a Realistic Post-War Program 
For Firms Selling to Industry 


Stop star-gazing! Your first step.in the direction of building a 


workable post-war policy is to make an exhaustive analysis of your 


old markets, a detailed study of product uses. Then apply the 


same technique to blueprinting your methods of getting business. 


' Part I of an article in two parts 


BY W. B. SPOONER, JR. 


Spooner & Kriegel 
Industrial Counsel 


New York City 


OST-WAR planning can be 
dangerous, particularly in the 
industrial field. No one can 
deny that it is desirable and 
necessary, but the reverse of the shield 
must be studied and understood, as 
well as the shining face, if serious 
consequences are to be avoided. 
What are the chief dangers of in- 
dustrial post-war planning? Perhaps 


| HAWAII 
| CALLING 


> Pre-War Sales: $100,000,000 
Annually! 

} Post-War Potentialities Even 
Greater! 


The advantages of selling in 
Hawaii are multiple: dollar 
currency; no exchange difficul- 
ties; simple credit require- 
ments, AAAI risks; free of all 
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I know because I’ve lived, 
travelled and done business in 
Hawaii and am at present rep- 
resenting several U. S. manu- 
» facturers selling through 
wholesalers. 


If you desire a connection for 
present or post-war business, 
write without obligation to 


: Leonard Bachrach 


40 Worth Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
5 
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the foremost trouble is the general 
approach to the problem instead of 
the specific approach. Planning of any 
kind for industrial products should be 
highly individualized. Post-war “‘plan- 
ning” is no different. Yet most pub- 
lished suggestions as to procedure do 
not make provisions for the individual 
approach. The chief danger of indus- 
trial post-war planning is the danger 
of planning “not wisely, but too 
well.” 

However, there are other sound 
reasons why ‘“‘planning”’ should be ap- 
proached with considerable caution. It 
is obvious that you cannot lay out a 
series of definite actions to be carried 
out at a certain time, if there are any 
extensive uncertainties as to the con- 
ditions which will prevail when the 
“plan” goes into high gear. Yet the 
uncertainties ahead of us are tremen- 
dous. 

No crystal ball exists which is 
capable of telling us now what inter- 
national and domestic conditions will 
be like after the war. What will be 
the political and commercial relations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain after the war? Or between the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia? You cannot blandly dismiss 
this major uncertainty as of no effect 
on your individual problems. For one 
thing, the conflict in basic philosophy 
between the British capitalists and their 
firm faith in cartels and ‘‘safe’’ busi- 
ness procedures and the individual- 
istic “‘risk’’ capitalism which motivates 
us is too sharp. International relations 
may well demand a compromise solu- 
tion, but where will the middle 
ground be and what conditions will it 
impose on you and on me? In the 
new world after the war, one thing 
is certain——we shall have a major im- 


port problem to solve, and not one of 
exports only. “ 

What about the domestic picture? 
Is it any less hazy? 

How long will we find it necessary 
to retain controls typified by rationing, 
price-fixing, production quotas and the 
like after peace comes? How long 
will they be maintained, regardless of 
actual necessity, by politicians of 
either party which may be in power, 
or by theorists who will relinquish 
their Utopian paradise most reluc- 
tantly? Will we solve the problems of 
inflation? Can we keep the rate at 
which we satisfy the pent-up pressure 
of desire down to a point which will 
prevent too rapid exhaustion of buy- 
ing power? 

It may sound reassuring to say that 
if we plan well, we will not need 
controls; that if sound plans are put 
to work rapidly -enough upon the 
termination of hostilities, re-employ- 
ment will take place on such a scale 
that there cannot be any uncertainties; 
that the objective of planning is to 
set up certainties in the place of un- 
certainties. 


Two Dangerous Tendencies 


The answer to this is the hard- 
boiled assumption that successful 
planning for any future depends on 
conditions for application of the plan 
which are in the main favorable. 

But even if we take for granted 
that, in general, both international and 
domestic conditions will be favorable. 
post-war planning, particularly in the 
industrial field, is still a dangerous 
pastime, because of two unfortunate 
human tendencies: One is our yen for 
using rose-colored spectacles. The 
other is the ease with which we can 
get lost in details and forget major 
objectives. 

No one who has been trying to 
make up his mind about possible post- 
war policies, and who has read even 
a fraction of the material published on 
the subject, can fail to recognize the 
high percentage of star-dust present. 
Just as far too rosy a picture of the 
homes we will buy, the cars we will 
drive, and the helicopters we will soar 
in after the war has been presented to 
the public, far too rosy a picture of 
the new materials, machines, and 
techniques to be put at our command 
after the war has been given to us 
And as for details in which to Jose 
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.... UNHAMPERED BY MASS SMALL 


TOWN CIRCULATION 


Full of farm-tested fact... 
free of editorial “chiffon” 
... this article caused a sub- 
scriber to originate and de- 
velop ‘“‘double-decked" 
farming in which heavy 


crops of alfalfa grow up 
through dense bluegrass sod. 


A 


aun- ested 


1,000 “DUTCH LEADS’’ 


CAPP 


Capper’s Farmer is edited for the man who farms for a 
living. 

Read a copy and you will find it pleasant and attractive. 
But you will search in vain for smarty-pants headlines 
or spicy “Dutch Leads.” 


Some years ago subscriber Clyde Hooley read an article 
on “Mixed Pastures” in Capper’s Farmer. It was a simply- 
written article that was purely the product of editorial 
investigation—entirely free of editorial “chiffon.” But 
it gave Farmer Hooley the idea of “double-decked” 
farming, which he pioneered and which is now being 
widely used. 

The editorial department of Capper’s Farmer keeps 
combing the country for better farming practices and 
methods. And this, in turn, gives traffic to the pages and 
the confidence of 11% million Mid-American dirt farmers 
that carries over to the advertising columns. 


"S FARMER 


The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 


1943 


DECEMBER 1595, 


Edicortally,°30° ‘marks 
the end of a story. But 
for advertisers in Hart- 
ford, **30"" is only the 
beginning. Write for 
full information to 
Charles H. Conland, 
Advertising Manager, 


The Hartford Courant, 
Hartford 1, Conn.’ 


THE HARTFORD COURANT fim 


106,828 


1940 Population of 
GREATER 


JOHNSTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
e* @ ® 
Virtually Complete Cov- 
erage of the Entire Trad- 


ing Area — 345,869 — is 
Afforded Only by the 


TRIBUNE 


AND 


DEMOCRAT 


sight of the main objective, the aver- 
age check-list for planning to plan 
for post-war procedure is an open 
invitation to a vacation in a maze. 
Because of these dangers shall we 
give up all ideas of planning? That 
does not lead us anywhere. But let’s 
define this word “planning” a bit 
more specifically. Planning in the 
sense of a detailed plan for action at 
a given time is a hazardous sport, 
except for very large, well “heeled,” 
broadly-equipped organizations, the 
producis and markets of which are 
such that they can face almost any 
conditions and any failures without 
serious effects. For the average indus- 
trial organization, ‘‘planning” should 
be something quite different. It should 
consist in the main of gathering basic 
facts and analyzing them to obtain 
the materials for the foundation of a 
plan. In some cases it might even be 
possible to put in a part of the foun- 
dation itself. But it will be a sare 
case where much further progress can 


be made! 


Gathering Facts Is “A Must” 


This job of gathering basic facts is 
a “‘must’’ job for now, because while 
most of us assume that these facts are 
readily available, they are actually to 
be had only by arduous and patient 
digging. 

With the fundamental facts and 
their meanings understood, we can 
build a plan, on mighty short order, 
which will meet any combination of 
circumstances. We can even hold up 
the building of the plan proper until 
after peace comes, because the com- 
petitors who, we are now told, will 
have the jump on us because of 
detailed planning now, will be more 
likely to be floundering far in the 
rear, because of inflexible and too ex- 
tensive planning. 

What are these fundamental facts 
we should have before we take off 
into “the wild blue yonder?” 


Markets and Applications—The 
basic facts which must back all think- 
ing about future activities are con- 
tained in a thorough knowledge of 
your products, their markets, and the 
uses to which they have been, are, and 
probably will be put. A// markets. 
mind you, not just the ones you think 
are most promising. Many reasons 
make it important that you look care- 
fully at all markets, particularly those 
not now close to recognition-level in 
your mind. 

All planning is worthless without 
this basic knowledge, well assimilated. 
Don't assume you have it, either, un- 
les you have gone deliberately about 


the job of getting it. It is not instinc- 
tive and it doesn’t come in any degree 
of thoroughness from long experience. 
You want a thorough and complete 
picture. You can get it only by digging 
deep for it. 


Pre-War Markets—This is one 
area where the purveyors of star-dust 
go most widely astray. They are prone 
to assume that pre-war markets and 
pre-war uses are ancient history. 
Actually, for most of us, the great 
majority of the markets we sold before 
the war still will be our best markets. 
Most of the uses developed before the 
war still will be the common uses in 
days to come. Changes there will be, 
and in considerable variety, but the 
fundamentals will be the same. 

A common fault in the industrial 
field is the bland assumption that the 
facts about these markets are known, 
and that a comprehensive knowledge 
of applications is an inherent part of 
the business. This is simply not true in 
a great majority of cases. Outstanding 
markets and uses are known, but a 
factual, comparative and realistic assay 
of markets and study of uses is rare. 

The first firm step in fact finding, 
then should be a real study of pre- 
war markets and of the uses developed 
in those markets, Until you set about 
this job, no one can convince you of 
the wealth of useful information you 
are sure to unearth. It will mean, not 
only an illuminating list of all the 
ways in which a single market has 
used all your products, but a disillu- 
sioning picture, often enough, of 
opportunities missed for much greater 
sales volume if you had only known 
of the potentials of certain uses (or 
markets) and stressed them properly. 
Or had you known of uses in one 
market which you took for granted 
and never thought of expanding to 
other markets. The point is that when 
you look at this detailed picture and 
measure it against potentials which 
existed in those days, you can see 
where you might have done many 
things to increase both the volume and 
profit. 

The big point is that most of those 
opportunities are ready and waiting for 
you to cash in on after the war, with 
whatever changes the new situation 
may dictate. And don’t forget that 
pre-war uses and markets will inevita- 
bly give you plenty of ideas for post- 
war applications, markets and product: 
in the light of war experience and new 
techniques you'd otherwise never think 
of. 

What deters most of us from tackl- 
ing this study of markets is not so 
much the normal human feeling that 
we know these facts and need not 
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You've Lived a Million Years, But Did You Know 
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} 
The Manchester Union Leader reaches one out of every three fam- | 
ilies in all New Hampshire. These “Top Third” families have the : | 
money to buy your product and will read, act and rely upon the | 
advertising in their favorite newspaper. Don’t overlook this market | 
for your product of nearly a half a million people. 


When you think of New England, think of the... 


anchester Union Leader 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
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NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 
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WILL YOUR POSTWAR 


Appliance Advertising 


CALL FOR DEALER CO-OPERATION? 


WHEN electrical appliances were available in 1941, 
there were 1096 Electrical, Hardware, and Radio 
dealers advertising in The Christian Science Monitor. 
Last year, when no appliances were on the market, 
906 advertisers in this group were still in the Monitor. 
In addition there were 830 department store and 459 
furniture store advertisers. 

Here is an intact dealer group for appliance manu- 
facturers to work with developing postwar sales. The 
co-operation of these retailers, who know from expe- 
rience the value of Monitor advertising, would cer- 
tainly be an effective spearhead in a drive for business. 

Why not begin now to build interest in your 
postwar proposition? Join with Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric, Nash-Kelvinator, Norge and others— 
place your present advertising in the Monitor. 

On request we will mail you a galley list of elec- 
trical, hardware and radio dealers, department stores 
and furniture stores advertising in the Monitor. 


See \SCHE Bros. 


ne 


669 tie-in ads were placed by 
112 General Electric dealers in 
the Monitor in one year before 
the war. These were tangible 
evidence of dealer loyalty and 
added thousands of lines of 
collateral advertising to Gen- 
eral Electric’s own campaign in 
the Monitor. 


DEALER TIE-INS 


J 


MONITOR 


A Daily Newspaper for All the Family 
Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Miami, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
. » . London, Geneva, Sydney 


Los Angeles, Seattle 


search for them, as it is the need for 
dogged perseverance in plugging 
through a routine investigation while 
so many well known facts are con- 
stantly turning up and the pay-ore of 
new ideas is not recognized until long 
after the chore of digging is done— 
and analysis recovers the values. 


War Markets—Your wartime mar- 
kets and applications are equally im- 
portant. The same dogged study and 
the same technique should be used on 
them! Don’t assume that all your 
wartime orders were logical extensions 
of your peacetime sales. Don’t as- 
sume that all of your war business was 
a war activity and that none of it has 
a bearing on peaceful markets after 
the war. A deliberate analysis of war 
orders will give you data on some new 
markets for old uses; on new uses in 
old markets—still along the lines of 
your regular products. But just as 
this kind of study of pre-war markets 
will give you not a few ideas for new 
items in your old line and even new 
products for old markets—the study of 
war sales will give you plenty of ideas 
along the same lines. 

If you have been doing sub-contract 
work along lines not closely related to 
your regular product, analysis of these 
orders will give you plenty to think 
about. You may have added facilities 
or learned things about production 
which will be of value to your regular 
line—or which may offer real promise 
of radically new markets and products 
after the war. 

Of course, the analytical phase which 
comes after the study of markets and 
uses will call for intelligent weigh- 
ing of the facts. Work done as a re- 
sult of war needs may have been ob- 
tained easily, and lack of competition 
may have led to profits which might 
not obtain when competition from 
established firms, as well as ‘‘Johnny- 
Come-Lately’s,” will create a different 
picture. Conversely, you may have de- 
veloped techniques which give you a 
far more favorable place in the pic- 
ture than you realize, until you make 
your study and analysis. 


Post-War Markets —-Pre-war and 
some wartime markets, studied and 
compared as to potential sales volume 
measured on a pre-war and tentative 
post-war basis, will constitute a good 
proportion of your post-war markets. 
For, as noted above, the days of heli- 
copters in every garage, of houses 
which turn with the sun and many of 
the “pie-in-the-sky” visions of the fu- 
ture are far ahead of us. Most markets 
will use the things they used before 
and use them in much the same way. 
Better things? Made of newer ma- 
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triple-rich New England... NERN STATIONS 


WBZ*.. .... Boston, Mass. 
Here is a compact American market that is WCSH. 
rich commercially, industrially, and agricultur- 
ally — all at once. 
It is New England — NERN'’s land. WEE... +... angen, Staiae 
Here you have cities like Boston, Providence, WTIC*........Hartford, Conn. 
and Hartford — industries like shoes and ships WFEA.. Manchester, N. H. 
and aircraft engines — agriculture with an es- 
timated income in 1942 of $124,332,000 for 
dairy farmers alone. * The only 50,000-watt stations in 
New England is a market in which to learn how attneaien 
all America will respond to your appeals. Nationally represented by 
NERN’S primary coverage is 2,049,304 radio WEED & COMPANY 
homes. 
When you buy NERN, you buy a’ network. 


Portland, Maine 


WJAR... Providence, R. I. 


WRDO........Augusta, Maine 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Hollywood 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL NETWORK 


HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Have You Heard About 


UMAnA® 


® Omaha’s Douglas County is 2ND IN THE 
NATION in Increased Per Capita Income 
for the first 9 months of 1943! 


(Sales Management’s survey.) 


® Omaha Bank Clearing Increases have topped 
all other cities in the nation, month after 
month! 


® Omaha Market’s Farm Income is 50% above 
a year ago... 54% above the national aver- 
age! 


. and this rich City-Town-Farm market—as great in ex- 
tent as the distance from Omaha to Chicago, is easily reached 
by Omaha’s one newspaper. 96.3% of Metropolitan Omaha 
homes read the Omaha World-Herald! 45% of all the homes 
in the 103 counties of Nebraska-and-Southwestern-Iowa read 
the Omaha World-Herald! 


That’s REAL COVERAGE of a REAL MARKET! 


DAILY, 192,110; SUNDAY, 185,691 ABC. 12 Months’ Average Ending March 31, 1943 


RBS) 
Omaha WORLD“ HERALD 


One of the Nations Great Newspapers 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station KOWH 


O'MARA G ORMSBEE, Nati, Rep., New York — Chicago — Los Angeles — San Francisco 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ORLD’S EMORABLE ATTLE ROUNDS 
IDER ARKETS ETTER UARANTEE 


NBC 9000 WATTS Nec 
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terials? With added functions? Prob 
ably, but not to any revolutionary ex 
tent in most cases. 

You must not lose sight of the tech- 
nological improvements war has 
brought about, at the greatly intensi- 
fied rate war always sets up. Your 
engineers and your designers must 
watch these new things and know 
where they will fit into your products 
and their performances. But don’t let 
yourself be stampeded into new ma- 
terials or new designs just because they 
are new. You must know what your 
markets are likely to be and what your 
products must do in those markets. 

Your study of pre-war and wartime 
markets is sure to indicate some mar- 
kets you never touched which are pos- 
sible after the war, if only along the 
line of proven uses which would ap- 
ply to these new markets. In addi- 
tion, there will be some markets re- 
sulting from both wartime develop- 
ments and post-war conditions which 
no amount of present dreaming or 
cold-blooded ol» can possibly recog- 
nize. It doesn’t seem worthwhile to 
worry much about them until their 
outlines are clear. 


A Working File 


If you must (and you should) allow 
creative imagination a place in your 
fact-gathering program, base it on a 
logical analysis of known facts. Every 
day, in newspapers and technical pub- 
lications new developments which im- 
pinge in one way or another on your 
marketing, promotion, design, and 
production program are announced. 
Keep a file of them, with notes as to 
their probable place in the picture 
made when you first see them. 


Use that file during your analysis of — 


market and application data when you 
are assaying the values from your dig- 
ging operations. That is when the 
things that come from creative imagi- 
nation can be fitted into the structure 
you are building. Newness, novelty, 
change—for the sake of change—do 
not have a place in industrial goods, 
because their function is, and always 
will be, to produce or aid production. 
What you dream up to aid this func- 
tion on a sound basis, belongs in the 
picture. Otherwise it should be left 
out, no matter what temporary ‘“‘mer- 
chandising’’ values it seem to have. 
(This article is the 25th in SM’s post- 
war planning series. Part II of this 
article will appear in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for January 1, 1944. In it Mr. 
Spooner discusses practical planning 
with reference to sales control, the 
post-war sales force, sales territorics, 
sales promotion and advertising, pro- 
duction, and competition —THE EI 
TORS. ) 
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oday, Florida is more than a winter play- 
ground...much more. The’ past two years have 
seen Florida evolve into a thriving commonwealth 
that’s buzzing with activity the year round. There 
are nO more winter peaks and summer valleys in 
Florida’s business... they've leveled off on a 


new high, 


| What's more important...many of the indus- 
| tries that have made Florida a year ‘round. market 
| are of a permanent character...based on the natural 
advantages, geographic, climatic and basic resources 
: of this new rich market, 


The past two years have reflected consist- 
ent gains~-month after month—-in postal receipts, 
population, bank deposits, pay rolls, retail sales 
and purchasing power. 


And now...Florida’s three great dailies give Tp, piy 285,000. combined 
you an unprecedented coverage in Florida's three ' 
major markets and their trading territories that ee 
are ever expanding, and invite you to expand Florida dailies gzves you thor- 
with them. ough coverage... at low cost. 


circulation of these 3 great 


: - TAMPA TRIBUNE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION y MIAMI HERALD 


National Representatives J ac k SO n'vti e 


1 National Representatives 


)- » Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
BD J. Bidwell Cu, Pacineieiast 


National Representatives 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. saay, Urodhs &: Fanaa 


* 
*« 
Noee, Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., Atlanta A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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As part of a campaign to rehabilitate the Nation’s electrical appliances, Commonwealth 
Edison Co. offers dealers who cooperate in their “swap plan” a training course for 
repairmen. These men are learning the technique of “rejuvenating” electric irons. 


Utility Asks Public to Turn in 
Used Appliances for War Stamps 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, induces 286 dealers to coop- 
erate in a drive to salvage irons, radios, toasters, fans and other 


appliances which have been shelved because they’re out of working 


order. 


WO hundred and eighty - six 
electric appliance dealers in 
Chicago, cooperating with the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., are 
urging householders to comb their 
cupboards, dig into basements and 
search their attics for discarded and 
idle appliances. The (en gs is to put 
labor-saving devices back to work at 
a time when new ones are not avail- 
able. Payment is made in War Stamps. 
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FOR FACTS about the 


5¢ to $1.00 
and up 
Variety 
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Write us 


“5 & 10” 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
79 Madison Ave. New York, 16, N. Y. 
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Advertising is spreading news about the “Swap Plan.” 


Commonwealth Edison executives 
do not claim to have originated the 
idea. It was suggested by the Proctor 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, appliance 
manufacturer, and has been adopted 
by a number of utilities in various 
parts of the country. The success of 
the program is such that it may de- 
velop into a nation-wide movement. 

Called a “Swap Plan,” the scheme 
was launched at a series of meetings 
held early in October, to which ap- 
pliance dealers were invited. Objects 
were outlined as follows: 

1. It enables new family units and 
people whose electric work-savers need 
replacement to obtain appliances. 

2. It promotes the sale of War 
Stamps. 

3. It helps dealers to increase their 
businesses not only by providing mer- 
chandise to sell, but also by stimv- 
lating interest in appliance repairs. 

Advertising and other promotional 
support for the “swap” campaign is 
supplied by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., but their own retail outlets 
are not engaged in the program. 

With the launching of the drive, 
Commonwealth started an advertising 


campaign in all Chicago newspapers. 
Handbills with the dealer’s imprint, 
in red, white and blue, were provided. 
Window streamers in the same colors 
were supplied to identify the cooper- 
ating houses. Elevated car cards were 
used. Window cards were supplied. 
Tags, also in red, white and blue, were 
given to the dealers to identify the 
appliances offered for re-sale as “Vic- 
tory Restored” goods. 

Radio has been employed liberally 
in publicizing the program to the pub- 
lic. Spot announcements and chain 
breaks are used on five major radio 
stations, WMAQ, WLS, WGN, 
WENR and WBBM. 

A surprising variety of appliances, 
ranging through electric irons, radios, 
toasters, vacuum cleaners, heaters, 
fans, waffle irons, hot plates, coffee 
makers, broilers, washers, and even 
electric ranges, have come out of dark 
corners. Electric irons have led all 
others, 871 being turned in during 
the first five weeks. Radios were sec- 
ond, at 309. 

How the plan has caught on with 
the public is indicated by the week- 
by-week growth. The tally shows: 
first week, 319 units; second, 458; 
third, 514; fourth, 725; fifth, 748. 

To further promote the campaign, 
a small, four-page weekly “news- 
paper” called Edison Dealer News was 
started. This carries factual news 
which gives short stories of what in- 
dividual dealers are doing; stunts 
which liven the program; ideas de- 
veloped to promote it. 

An example is an interview with 
C. O. Pemberton, Calumet Utilities 
Sales & Service. He says: 


According to the 
L. M. Clark 
Newspaper 


THE BOSTON 
RECORD-AMERICAN 
IS THE COUNTRY’S 
NO. 1 NEWSPAPER 
FOR ADVERTISING 
VISIBILITY AND 
LOW COST PER 
ACTUAL READER 
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GAIN TIME 


ship early in day ! 


F course, AIR EXPRESS is by far the 

fastest form of delivery — direct 
by air or by rapid air-rail service be- 
tween thousands of points in the United 
States and foreign countries. Yet pre- 
cious time is often lost through the old 
pre-war habit of accumulating ship- 
ments for pick-up at the end of the day. 


Mr. Brown: When’ll this order reach the 
consignee ? 

Expressman: Let’s see. It’s not ten yet. 
About five this afternoon. Same day de- 
livery 800 miles away is easy, when you 
ship early by ain EXPREss. 


So to gain time—to avoid heavy, peak- 
hour traffic that may delay your ship- 
ment—shipas early in the day as possible, 
so we'll be able to utilize the cargo 
capacity of all scheduled flights. This 
3-mile-a-minute service is available di- 
rect to more than 350 U.S. cities and 
to scores of foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
..-Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12}4%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 10!2% on air cargo costs. 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS : Ship Early—as soon as shipment is ready —to assure 
fastest delivery. Pack Compactly — to conserve valuable space. 

ASK for our new 1943-44 caLeNpAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-12, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


“You can’t sit back and wait for 
people to bring appliances in if you 
want to get volume. The advertising 
will arouse some people to carry irons, 
toasters and other small items into the 
store, but a lot of them won't bother. 
You have to go out after it and talk 
up the Swap Plan. 

“One woman called the other day 
and said she had a toaster to swap for 
War Stamps. It was developed, over 
the telephone, that she also had a 
radio set which needed repair. I went 
over to look at it. 

“When I had finished with the 
radio I asked about the toaster, and 
she brought it out. It was good, clean 
merchandise. So I gave her $1.50 in 
War Stamps for it. Then I asked her 
if she had any other appliances she 
wasn’t using. She didn’t think she 
had any but would look. 

“We both looked—and this is what 
we found—an electric iron, a waffle 
iron, a single- slice Toastmaster, a 
double hot-plate, a single hot-plate, a 
midget radio and a curling-iron heater 
—all in addition to the first toaster. 
The lot cost me $22 and she was as 
happy as I was.” 

H. E. Wollenhaupt, of the Kimbark 
Electric Appliance Co., is quoted as 
follows: 

“In the first two weeks we paid out 
more than $400 in War Stamps, War 
Bonds, and some cash for the ap- 
pliances we took in. That included 
two electric ranges and a number of 
other items such as irons, a broiler, 
mixers, radios, toasters, waffle irons, 
etc. Repairing and reconditioning 
these appliances cost us a little more 
than $50 and their re-sale value will 
total about $900. 

“The merchandise we are taking in 


RESTORED 


Electric Appliance 


* This tag certifies... . * ‘ 
That the appliance to which it 
is attached was purchased from 
ite previous owner and was paid 
for in War Stamps. 
The appliance has been proper- 
ly restored to usable condition. 


This tag distinguishes all the “rejuve- 
nated” appliances from new merchandise. 
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TAKE A LooK at THE NEW GRIT... 


Out Jan. 2nd—New Tabloid Size (210 lines x 5 cols.) 


a Have you received your sample copy of the 
Jungle ete aa new GRIT ? It represents a marked departure from 
| Shoots SS the GRIT of other years...a long forward step ot onan mane, fa 
in the progress of Small Town America’s Greatest TRGEONS RECAST 
Family Weekly. MUTILATED FACES 


inila New Bar fer « meee ig 
i i i ; Lost His Whee % 
The new GRIT format—with its more convenient size, as eee ae . 


gives finer appearance, greater visibility. 


For over 60 years GRIT has had a reputation for unusu- 
ally high reader interest. The new GRIT will step up that 
interest to a new high. And remember, GRIT America 
includes 15,066 towns of less than 2500 population 
where more than 18% of the 2,014,167 families read 
GRIT regularly. 


Capitalize on this stepped-up reader interest of GRIT’s 
Mage we more than a half-million reader families. Make GRIT a 
S08 wpe me! - must on your 1944 schedules. 


IN EACH ISSUE 25 MAJOR FEATURES—News that’s authentic, timely. Features ROP TERE RE MIE 


such as: Behind the Front . .. The Capitol Keyhole... Picture Magazine . . . Edi- cir a hend - 
torials and Comment... Women’s Pages... Odd, Strange and Curious... Pat- Ue mae oe 
tern Pages... Humor... Screen and Radio... Sports... and others, including 
the famous GRIT STORY SECTION, with more readers than most “best sellers”. 
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rs | If you have not received a sample copy of the new GRIT write for it today. - awe og 


* GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Williamsport, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York and Detroit 
John Budd Company—Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Dallas 


x SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY * 
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is clean. Very often the repairs re- 
quired are negligible. From our ex- 
perience we think it is good business 
to let our customers know that we are 
taking an active part in this patriotic 
campaign.” 

Borrowing from the Electric Service 
News, published by the Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Edison Dealer 
News quotes an Oakland, Pa., dealer 
as saying: 

“Going back over our records, I find 
that we have invested $896.48 in the 
Swap program and have taken in 320 
appliances. These have an estimated 


re-sale value of about $2,250. Actu- 
ally, we have sold a great number of 
these items. To date their sales have 
totaled $1,600. Our expenditures 
covered the cost of printing and dis- 
tributing two sets of handbills, the 
cost of War Stamps paid out, and the 
cost of labor and parts to repair the 
swapped appliances. When one judges 
the outlay against the return, the profit 
angle is very apparent. 

“But this plan means more than 
just those appliances we have sold. I 
can say definitely that the program has 
stimulated an interest in electric ap- 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


No ‘Duration Market” This! 


When war came, Worcester’s 


great machine tool industries 
™ were found ready for quick 
i adaption to the needs of war. 


When peace comes, they can 
change back just as quickly. In }% 


| war or peace, Worcester makes 


hundreds of products for which 
world markets are waiting; 
Worcester factories are busy, i 
and Worcester’s buying power fy 
is high. 


POPULATION: City Zone 235,125. City and Retail Trading 
Zones 440,770. The Telegram-Gazette gives blanket cover- 


age in this solidly prosperous area — yesterday, NOW and 


tomorrow one of the great MUST markets of New England. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE F BooTH Pubiishes- 


PAUL BLOCK amd ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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pliances which has resulted in an in. 
crease in service business of about 
50%. The thing I like about the 
whole program, aside from the profit, 
is the fact that we are strengthening 
our position with the people of this 
community and establishing a reputs- 
tion for reliability. The more we can 
do for customers today, the more 
they'll remember us in the future.” 
The Commonwealth Edison Co. is 
personalizing the campaign by getting 
pictures of dealers, sometimes with 
their customers, showing single items 
traded in, and sometimes piles of such 
items, and displays of the repaired 
items in windows and on counters. 


Stress Need to Save Current 


To further the program, Common- 
wealth has instituted a school to which 
dealers may send their repair men for 
training in servicing appliances. This 
is without cost to the dealers. The 
management stresses the point that the 
program does not have “load build 
ing” in mind. 

In its advertising Commonwealth 
continuously fosters the idea that it 
is now the patriotic duty of the public 
to abstain from waste of current. Turn 
off lights when not needed; do not 
use appliances carelessly; avoid all 
waste of current—these are themes 
dinned into the minds of the public. 

Owing to the extreme shortage of 
repair parts, a dealer cooperative di- 
rectory service was set up. The object 
is to supply a clearing-house of infor- 
mation on parts so that dealers who 
have an excess may swap with those 
who need them. 

“As the program develops, we find 
that there are thousands of unused ap- 
pliances, many of them not needing 
repairs, forgotten in attics, closets, 
basements, garages and various dark 
corners,” said a Commonwealth Edi- 
son spokesman. ‘Labor-saving devices 
are now needed more than ever. We 
believe that digging up these forgotten 
devices will help.” 
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Crowd picture taken 
at 10:30 A.M., at 
Church @& Chapel 
Sts. New Haven, 
Conn. 


Iv New HavEN-- THE WAR WORKERS’ BUYING 
GUIDE IS THE JOURNAL-LOURIER 


In war goods being produced per capita, New 
Haven is near the top of the list of all U. S. 
Cities. 


And New Haven’s only morning paper is a 
MUST if you really want to go places today 
in this rich and stable community. 


The Journal-Courier reaches New Haven’s 
army of war workers just before and during 
shopping hours. It gives you the last audi- 
ence with them as they start out to spend their 
generous pay checks. 


And the Journal-Courier gets around—passes 
from hand to hand in dozens of New Haven’s 
war plants. Recent surveys show as many as 
20 readers for one copy. 


It’s a “MUST” today—to include the Journal- 
Courier on your list. 


JOURNAL COURIER 


Cfo of Yournal Counier circulilion ts ive mitropolllen New Poven 
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The NAPA Setup for Distributing 


Automotive Replacement Parts 


“NAPA” stands for National Automotive Parts Association. It 


operates a successful master stock-pile system for distributing re- 


placement parts made by 32 automotive concerns. The theory of 


its operation may apply to other industries in the post-war era. 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE National Automotive Parts 

Association is a unique market- 

ing organization. It is an as- 

sociation of warehouses. It 
distributes the goods of 32 automotive 
neers manufacturers. Warehouses are 
ocated in 38 regions and cover the 
United States. 

The idea back of this organization is 
that the automotive parts business 
needs intensive distribution. In 1925 
when the National Automotive Parts 
Association was organized, the automo- 
bile industry was just beginning to 
swing into high. That year 3,735,171 
passenger cars were produced. Al- 
ready our highways were beginning to 
be lined with service stations, in order 
to serve the steady stream of cars pass- 
ing their doors. The demand for ser- 
vice and for parts was so constant and 
so widespread that it was felt that 
ordinary distribution methods were 
not fast enough to take care of this 
demand. Certainly parts were not so 
readily available as the needs of the 
market compelled. 


Furnishes Warehouse Service 


Then, as now, parts were distrib- 
uted in various ways. But by far the 
bigger end of the business flowed 
through jobbers. However, the auto- 
motive jobber, like jobbers in other 
fields, has 1001 things to sell. He 
cannot be expected to give too much 
attention to any particular line. If any 
special promotion were to be given to 
a line, the chances are this would have 
to be done by its manufacwurer. 

A more serious difficulty was keep- 
ing stocks within quick reach of the 
jobber. Neither dealers nor jobbers 
could afford to carry a full range of 
parts needed for complete service. A 
number of manufacturers felt that this 
required some sort of warehouse setup, 
from which parts could be fed to the 
jobber as needed. NAPA was estab- 
lished to furnish this sort of a ware- 
housing service. But it goes much fur- 
ther. It represents its manufacturers 
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in a number of ways, such as in pro- 
viding adequate jobber representation, 
in having missionary salesmen call on 
jobbers and service stations, in oper- 
ating an inventory control program 
which enables jobbers to render maxi- 
mum service in proportion to inven- 
tory investment, in conducting educa- 
tional clinics for jobbers and dealers, 
etc. 


Membership Requirements 


The warehouses in the Association 
are independently owned. However, 
a few of them are grouped into small 
chains of four or five units. Each 
warehouse serves a definite territory 
and does not compete with any other 
warehouse. Hence the members are 
free to cooperate with one another 
and to interchange ideas for the com- 
mon good of the warehouses and of 
their customers. Headquarters are 
maintained in Detroit, with a manag- 
ing director, an executive, and coor- 
dinating staff. 

The manufacturers served by NAPA 
are not competitors of one another. 
Only one line of a kind is distributed 
by the organization. To be eligible 
to membership, a manufacturer’s line 
has to meet the requirements of the 
Association which specify that it must 
be at least equal to the original equip- 
ment. The manufacturer is investi- 
gated as to background, experience, 
financial resources, and general repu- 
tation. Before adoption, a line has to 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of 
the warehouse members. All lines 
are handled on a standard basis. Each 
warehouse buys its parts outright from 
the manufacturer, under the terms of 
a national agreement. 

Giving prompt service is NAPA’s 
real excuse for existence. And this is 
quite a job. Parts have to be supplied 
for more than 1,500 different models 
of motor vehicles, ranging in age from 
new to very old. Each call which a 
warehouse receives may be for any one 
of nearly 50,000 different kinds and 


sizes of parts. Less than 10% of these 
constitute 80% of the total volume of 
sale. Ninety percent of parts volume, 
or about 45,000 items, account for only 
20% of sales. 

Obviously, no jobber can afford to 
carry all these 45,000 slower-selling 
numbers. Nevertheless, there is oc- 
casional demand for them and it must 
be supplied promptly. That is where 
NAPA comes in. It carries complete 
master stocks of all its lines in 38 
warehouses. One of these warehouses 
is within a few hours’ delivery distance 
of the more than 1,700 NAPA job- 
bers. These master stocks supplement 
the jobbers’ stock and thus it is pos- 
sible to make speedy delivery of any 
of the 50,000 items which NAPA 
handles. 

Let me make it clear that there is 
not any competition between ware- 
houses and jobbers. The warehouses 
sell to jobbers, not to service stations. 
In most instances the warehouse has a 
department with a separate organiza- 
tion which acts as the jobber in the 
small jobber territory surrounding its 
plant and in a few other instances 
has its own jobbing branch or com- 
pany in places where it has not been 
possible to get a suitable jobber. With 
these exceptions, distribution is en- 
tirely through jobbing concerns which 


' are independently owned. 


Carries a Complete Line 


Because of the intensive require- 
ments of automotive parts distribution, 
jobber territories have to be small. 
That is one of the services performed 
by this warehouse association. It tries 
to have an adequate number of jobbers 
in each district. On the average there 
are about 45 NAPA jobbers to each 
NAPA warehouse. As a rule, how- 
ever, there is only one NAPA jobber 
in each smaller city or town and one 
in each community of the largest 
cities. 

While the NAPA warehouse does 
not handle competing lines, it does 
carry some lines in addition to those 
which are distributed by the Associa- 
tion. For instance, if there were not 
any piston ring manufacturers in the 
NAPA, it would carry some type of 
piston ring. It carries these outside 
items in order to have all representa- 
tive parts. It knows that if its line ol 
parts is not fairly complete, its cus- 
tomers may form the habit of buying 
elsewhere. Buyers in a hurry for 4 
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here is no question about the warmth 

of your welcome in New England if 
you are properly introduced to both 
the New. England retailer and consumer. 

It can't be done adequately from a 
distance — with skimpy coverage that 
leaves large bare spots where your story 
has not penetrated. 

Yankee's hometown stations in New 
England's 20 best markets give you a 
friendly, local introduction which stimu- 
lates the warm welcome and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of druggists, grocers 
and all other merchants. 

There is no other approach com- 
parable to Yankee's 20 friendly home- 
town stations for taking you right into 
the heart of each area and into the 
hearts of the retailers upon whose co- 
operation your success depends. 

Avoid the chills — make sure of the 
friendly warmth of your reception by 
letting Yankee introduce you to New 
England in local, neighborly New Eng- 
land style. 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INc. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC., Exclusive National Sales Representative 


ACCEPTANCE is THE YANKEE NETWORK'S FOUNDATION 
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GO 


When you want to know 


TO AN EXPERT 


It’s LOGICAL, isn’t it, to ask your printer’s expert opinion when 
you want to know what brand of paper to use for your office 


letterheads? 


We'll stand on his decision. We feel we can afford to, having 
for years supplied the experts in the business with fine papers for 
every printing purpose. He'll also tell you that the extra prestige 


of Rising quality doesn’t cost you a 
penny more. 

Among others: Rising Bond (25% 
rag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), 
Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). The Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass, 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-HE KNOWS PAPER 
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part haven’t the time to shop around. 
They buy where they can, but do not 
like to buy from too many sources. 

One of the most effective of the 


| NAPA warehouse services is the work 


which is performed by the traveling 
salesman. Each warehouse has up to 
six traveling salesmen. They are called 
“field executives.” They work with 
jobbers primarily, engage in various 
development and promotional activi- 
ties, and act as missionary men. They 
sell, but that is not their main job. 

These salesmen carry the catalogs 
of all NAPA manufacturers. This is 
in itself no mean physical feat. In 
addition, NAPA has its own catalog, 
which is a condensed catalog of all 
lines. There are three editions of this: 
one for passenger car parts, one for 
trucks, and one for tractors. 


**32-in-1”” Manual 


The Association issues an unusual 
manual—for jobbers’ salesmen. In 
compact form it presents the story of 
NAPA, telling how it operates, the 
advantages it offers, etc. But the un- 
usual thing about it is that every mem- 
ber manufacturer is given a section for 
the presentation of his story. Thus 


| 32 manuals are compressed into this 


one book, and a very readable job is 
achieved. It would seem that when a 
concern is forced to relate its story in 
two pages or less that it gets to the 
heart of its message quickly. 

There are three different sets of 
salesmen pushing NAPA goods. There 
are the warehouse salesmen already 
mentioned. Then, most jobbers have 
some salesmen. Finally there are man- 
ufacturers’ salesmen. As a rule they 
do not have a fixed procedure. They 


_ call here and there throughout the 
| trade, acting for the most part as good- 
| will men and as bottleneck-shooters. 


Despite all these salesmen, a great 


| percentage of the orders go in over the 
| telephone. This is because speed is 


the essence of parts distribution. 
Each warehouse has expert tele- 


| phone salesmen. Some of them wear 


headpieces in order that they may be 
free to use both of their hands. In 
certain houses the salesmen have di- 


| rect wires, because going through a 


central operator calls are delayed. 

Quickly accessible to each salesman 
is a bin of perpetual-inventory cards. 
In a jiffy a salesman can tell if he has 
an item and how many he has. The 
inventory is arranged in many houses 
with the most-called-for articles being 
most accessible. In some larger houses 
order fillers are equipped with rolle: 
skates. A number of the units make 
it a rule to ship an order the same day 
it is received, no matter how late in 
the day it comes in. 
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The roads 


that lead from Rome 


“sIKE a good part of so-called New Yorkers, I’m 
from a small town. 


“Yet it’s pretty easy for me to fall into the opin- 
ion that nothing very important in the U.S. hap- 
pens outside New York City. 


“T think the thing I like best about LIFE is the 
way it constantly jolts me out of my narrow big- 
city point of view. And I don’t mean it just creates 
a nostalgia for small towns. Far more than that, 
LIFE gives me a wholesome interest in what’s hap- 
pening on Vermont farms, in the West Coast ship- 
yards, in Colorado mining towns, in Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, and in Washington. 


“It adds up to a pretty comprehensive grasp of 


all the big and little cogs in our national life.” 


Every subject it touches 


No other magazine in the Nation’s history has ever 
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had such a great number of readers every week! 
Why should this be? 


Well, there are two principal reasons: (1) LIFE 
presents an endless varicty of arresting and impor- 
tant material, and (2) LIFE’s inviting, lucid style of 
photo-and-text reporting illuminates every subject 
it touches. 


Week in and week out more than 22,000,000 
home-front Americans re2ad LIFE! In addition, LIFE 
is a great favorite with men in our armed forces. 
both in camp and abroad. ; 


“Eyes for the minds of America”’ 
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"MAYBE HE'S WAITING 
TILL THURSDAY TO 
COME OUT AND FIGHT 
SO WE CAN SINK 
HIM ON THE 


MARCH of TIME!" 


> Tuning in “on the March of 
Time is like tuning in on GHA 
_ —because MOT brings you so 
_much ‘news, straight from the “ 
-people who make the news — 
straight from the places where 

. thenews is made—in England 
" or Iceland, ltaly, or the South 
pacific! Tune in and you ne 
* «know why the MOT is one of. 
‘the most talked-about news, 


. proadcasts. 


EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
AT 10:30 PM (EWT) 
ON 
THE RED NETWORK 


THE MARCH OF 


TIME 


SPONSORED BY 
THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


A Sales Manager’s Message 
To His Men About Tomorrow 


BY E. J. GALLMEYER 


General Sales Manager 
The Wayne Pump Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


(Mailed by Mr. Gallmeyer to all agents for The 
Wayne Pump Co. on November 11.) 


ODAY is the 11th of Novem- 
ber—Armistice Day. Yes, I 
remember the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1918. It was a day of 
great rejoicing, and the Armistice we 
are awaiting also will be a day of 
overwhelming happiness. 

Suppose an Armistice were requested 
tomorrow morning. Would you be 
ready for it? My question is: Are 
you personally organized to meet the 
Armistice physically, mentally, and in 
an organized business way? How is 
your health? Have you grown fat 
and/or lazy? Merely check your waist- 
line for the answer. 


Physical Check-Up Pays 


Could you hit the road in the morn- 
ing with the same physical zest and 
resultant zeal which once characterized 
your work? If not, then you have lost 
ground—and it’s ground which you 
need not have lost and which you can 
regain. You are what you eat and 
what you do—and WHA YOU THINK. 
With the rationing of protein foods, 
comes the opportunity for proper eat- 
ing. Learn to like celery, green beans, 
cabbage, carrots, broccoli, ao etc. 

Yes, sugars in excess, and fats in 
excess, and starches in excess mean 
spare tires around the waistline, short- 
ness of breath, and an impairment of 
general health, with a slowing down 
of the whole physical machinery. 

No. I'm neither a food faddist nor 
a physical culture expert. My advice 
is that you go to the “Y” and begin 
at once to get yourself into shape. If 
this is out, then your library has many 
volumes such as, “How to Live,” “Ex- 


ercise and Health,” ‘Food and 
Health,” etc. 
The routine is simple. Some men 


haven't the guts to go through with a 
program of physical reconditioning— 
others have too much guts to try it. 
They are discouraged before they be- 
gin. Believe me, a lot of sound, physi- 
cal specimens will return from the 
Army and you will have to compete 
with them—so get ready to live life 
happily, zestfully, through improved 
health by learning now what you need 


and to apply this new knowledge. 

How about your attitude? Yes, 
spirit will win the war and also the 
peace. Much needs to be done. There 
are demands on every hand, but un 
less you are spiritually awake, unless 
you have disciplined your minds so 
that they can serve you positively and 
hopefully, you will not ” in position 
to compete. 

As usual, the regular quota of 
mourners is with us. They lament 
everything and everybody. Wherever 
they can find a hook upon which to 
hang their criticism, there they fasten 
it. No, there is no change in their 
technique. Things are wrong unless 
they prove themselves otherwise. In 
war as in peace, a positive, courageous, 
enthusiastic spirit is of paramount im- 
portance. It is for this reason that | 
capitalize the phrase “WHAT You 
THINK.” Be positive about it. Either 
you — your mind and direct 
your thinking, or it is grown over like 
a weed patch of indifferent, hodge- 
podge impressions, dominated and 
swayed by fears, prejudices, and super- 
stitions. 

“As you think so will you be.” You 
must begin now to ready yourselves 
for after-the-war mental fitness. This 
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PATHFINDERS 
OF PROGRESS 


| A 23-Year Record of Factual Trail-Blazing 


In a very literal sense, the EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL 


, YEAR BOOK is a fact-pathfinder—a Trail-Blazer of data, obtainable no- 


where else in this concise and easily-digested manner. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


YEAR BOOK 


eo: 


ttthe 


ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE JANUARY 15th 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times Tower, Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 15, 1943 
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1944 INTERNAT! 
YEAR BOOK N 


1944 


| 
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For 23 years, it has blazed trail, none too easy for even the most experi- 
‘ ° ° : 

enced advertisers and agencies . . . trails that lead to the latest facts about 
newspapers of international importance—their circulations, editors, executives, 


their representatives, the special services that give them color, human interest. 


Through all the jungles of modern warfare, there have had to be Trail- 
Blazers, going ahead of the attacking force . . . smoothing the way for ACTION. 


The NEW 1944 YEAR BOOK fills that function . . . most adequately . . . 
and with the experience that comes with YEARS IN SERVICE. 


DO YOU NEED A SALES MANAGER? 


If you are about to start your post war sales 
planning, this man has the capacity to or- 
ganize and direct a sales program necessary 
to the achievement of your goal. He has an 
excellent record as salesman and executive. 
He has been selling heavy and medium in- 
dustrial equipment since 1921. Is now sales 
manager of an industrial engineering corpo- 
ration, but desires to relocate due to possible 
closedown at conclusion of hostilities. 


He is 45, a 6 footer and in excellent health. 
All correspondence confidential. 


Box No. 1055, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Roads area. 


189,000 
WORKERS 
* 
$150,000,000 
MARKET 


$50.00 


you. 
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Covering a $150,000,000 Market in the East’s No.1 Defense Area 


| requires that you get on to the positive, 
| the winning side of the war picture. 
Or course, your side is going to win. 
Of course, the Bonds currently being 
sold will be the very best investment 
now and after the war. Of course, 
American genius will rise to the occa- 
sion, will revitalize American economy 
as it always has done in the past. 

Let me, then, take these factors one 
at a time: 

First, the inevitability of our suc- 
cess. It hardly seems necessary to cover 


Business is booming in the Norfolk Hampton 


In less than three years, the Negro 
population has soared from 108,167 to an esti- 
mated 189,000. Over half of the employable 
Negroes are engaged in defense work. A con- 
servative average family income per week is 
. . the annual purchasing power, 


$150,000,000. 


Are you taking advantage of the business 
opportunities such a large and lucrative market 
offers? The JOURNAL AND GUIDE can help 
It’s columns are your key to three out of 

four of the Negro homes in the East’s Number 1 
: defense area. 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circulation 
More Than 50,000 Net Paid Circulation 
National Advertising Representative: 
INTERSTATE UNIT..D NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York City 


this point, and yet we have so many 
doubting Thomases among us. 

Three years ago when Germany was 
at the height of her power, she was 
bombing England, an the Royal Air 
Force was only a small but nevertheless 
effective group. Today, three years 
later, Germany has snatched defeat 
only from her victories; now Berlin is 
being bombed by the Royal Air Force. 
Two years ago, Germany was forging 
ahead in Russia, seemingly where and 
when she chose. Today the reverse is 
true. The Axis powers have grown 
steadily weaker a the United Nations 
have grown steadily stronger. 

In America we have not even be- 
gun to test our strength, let alone use 
it. Yes, Victory is inevitable. Every 
day brings us closer to the Armistice 
for which you and I need to be pre- 
pared. 


Yes, the Outlook Is Bright 


The Bonds in which you are invest- 
ing are gocd today; they will be good 
tomorrow; they will be good ten years 
from now, not only because of the 
tremendous backlog of the assets of 
America, because that alone assures 
their security, but, too, because of 
American inventive genius and asset- 
creating facility. 

Even Germany during the last war 
found her mark at par immediately 
prior to her collapse. The thing that 
ruined her economically was her mili- 
tary collapse. Therefore, it is not a 
parallel for anything that we need to 
consider. 

After the Napoleonic Wars, England 
had a debt carrying charge equal to 
half of her national income. Her 
circumstances were far worse than 
those which we will have to face. Too, 
she had nowhere near the basic wealth 
which our country possesses—and yet, 
after this terrifically draining experi- 
ence, she moved on to a more brilliant 
development and a finer prosperity 
than she ever had known in her his- 
tory. 
What England did then, we shall 
also experience after this war. I base 
this judgment on our general assets 
and national attitude, plus the con- 
sideration given to American genius 
which has had such a great part in 
putting America in the forefront. 

Our liberty is in reality the founda- 
tion of our wealth. It permitted 
geniuses and thinkers to develop in 
our land. Men had a right to dream 
and to think independently—and, my, 
what an astounding civilization they 
have thought up! In one year there 
are more than 48,000 patents applied 
for in America against 19,000 in Ger- 
many, and fewer still in all the other 
nations of the world. Yes, our economy 
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Who are the 3,000,000 most important 


women in America today? 


Here’s the answer! A fast-growing media “‘Gold Mine’’... moderate in cost... with one 
of the most concentrated, specialized circulations in Standard Rate and Data today! 


ODAY, smart advertisers are waking up 

to the fact that there is a mew, small, but 
hard-hitting media “gold-mine’’ growing 
rapidly in the United States. 

The cost, per page per thousand, is mod- 
erate—in view of the market that it delivers. 

The magazines themselves are not impres- 
sive — measured in terms of the mass mil- 
lions of the big “general’’ media. 

But the circulation is rich with “sales ore.” 
Concentrated ! Specialized! For it goes direct- 
ly to, and is read avidly by the cream of the 
*3,000,000 most important women in Amer- 
ica today.” 

These women are spending today $1,800,- 
000,000 in cash... this year. They are the 
women who are going to be the “backbone” 
of America’s sales for the next twenty years. 
Statisticians estimate that they will control 
the expenditure of $2,000,000,000 in 1944 
alone — spend $36,000,000,000 for soaps, 
food, clothes, cosmetics, drugs, decorations, 
household equipment, etc. . . . before 1964. 

But that is only half the story. 

These women are young, fresh, eager.T heir 
buying habits are not yet crystallized. Every 
one is still in the “period of accumulation.” 
Every one is married. Their average age is 24 
—and for the first time in their lives they 
are really interested in advertising ... havea 
special reason for making up their minds 
now about the quality, and worth, of the 
things they buy. 

For each one of these women has just had 
a baby, or is right now feeling within her 
the stirrings of motherhood. 

7 7 7 
Yesterday a glass of miik, a pound of butter 
— was just that, and nothing more. Now they 
are foods weighted, freighted with impor- 
tance. What is the butter content? What is 
the grade? What does pasteurization, vitamin 
content, really mean? 

Yesterday, a breakfast food was measured 
by her own pleasure. Today, its selection 
must be re-examined in terms of health, di- 
gestibility, mineral and vitamin content — 
in terms of strong bones, growing bodies, 
healthy teeth. 

To the new mother, the mildness of soaps 
takes on new importance. Attics and base- 
ments are already being re-examined — with 
an eye to alterations. Vitamin tablets sud- 
denly loom as things of terrific importance. 
Drug budgets jump. Life insurance takes on 
new significance. Fruits take on new mean- 
ing. Sanitation assumes new significance. 
Blankets and sheets, books and crackers, re- 
frigerators and disinfectants—today she look: 
at them all with new eyes. 

er ea 
Yesterday, there was no way that you could 
reach this “‘gold-mine’’ market. It was scat- 


Read these facts 
if your 
product is one 
of the 59 © 
listed below! 


Absorbent cotton 


Baby carriages Infant’s wear 


Baby foods Layettes 

Baby oil Lamps (sun) 
Baby powder Life insurance 
Blankets Linoleum | 

Books for parents Malted milk 
Bottles (nursing) Mattresses 
Brassieres Nipples . 
Cameras Nursery furniture 


Cod liver oil Orange juice 


Cooking utensils Prunes 

Corsets Radios 

Cosmetics Refrigerators 
Crackers Sanitary napkins 
Dairy products Scales P 
Diapers Sewing machines 
Diaper services Shampoos 
Disinfectants Sheets 

Drain cleaners Shoes 

Dresses (maternity) Shoe White 
Electric Heaters Soaps 
Evaporated milk Thermometers 
Facial tissues Threads 

Film Tooth brushes 
Games Tooth paste & powders 
Gelatine Toys 


Vacuum cleaners 
Vitamin products 
Woolen yarn 


Hand lotions 
Hospital masks 
Hot cereals 


tered. Submerged, here and there, in the 
media of the mass millions. 

Today, however, things have changed. The 
“BaBy GrouP” has arrived. It’s not “huge” 
— in terms of the figures in which you prob- 
ably deal. Nor will it ever be. But it covers 
this “gold-mine” market in a way it has 
never been covered before. Today, Standard 
Rate and Data lists eight of these special- 
ized publications. 

7 7 7 

Oldest, biggest, and strongest of the month- 
lies — heaviest in advertisers, steadiest grow- 
ing — is BABy TALK MAGAZINE. With BABy 
TALK, published monthly, and two of the 
quarterlies, you can reach the ‘1,000,000 
cream” of these 3,000,000 new mothers. This 
33% is concentrated in big cities. This 33% 
spends the largest incomes, in the big shop- 
ping centers where your goods are sold. 

BaBy TALK alone reaches 540,000 differ- 
ent new mothers, each year. And its special- 
ized circulation is “specialized again” — in 
still another way. Its readers are patients of 
the big city hospitals. The “well-off” sub- 
scribers to the “luxury” diaper services. Sur- 


veys, for example, in the New York area 
show that the average diaper service reader 
of BaBy TALK belongs to an income group 
of $4,700 a year. 

A guaranteed minimum of 150,000 copies 
of BaBy TALK goes out each month—a total 
of 1,800,000 yearly. And since surveys show 
that it reaches 540,000 zew mothers each 12 
months —out of the 1,000,000 mothers 
reached by the “Big 3” of the Baby Group, 
BaBY TALK’S coverage alone reaches approx- 
imately 54%. 

Yet, the page rate of BaBy TALK’s concen- 
trated, specialized circulation is only $4.50 
per thousand. 

An expenditure of $20,100 a year wil! buy 
a full schedule — of full pages — in the “Big 
3” of the Baby Group — for one year. This 
group delivers to you a total annual circula- 
tion of 2,700,000 copies. 

An expenditure of $8,100 will buy twelve 
full pages in popular BaBy TALK MAGAZINE 
alone. 

Smaller advertisers are attracted by the fact 
that twelve full columns in BABY TALK may 
be bought for only $2,820 a year. Twelve 
half columns for only $1,440 a year. 

7 id 


Readership, naturally, in BABy TALK MaGa- 
ZINE is intense. Its readers weigh its words, 
heed its advice, in a way approached by few 
general magazines. This is understandable. 
A new, crying baby is at once a mother’s most 
precious, exciting, and safeguarded posses- 
sion. She is hungry for knowledge. Eager for 
information that will help her guide its train- 
ing, safeguard its comfort and health. 

And each month, BABy TALK fulfills that 
function. Its pages, lucidly edited, written by 
top writers who understand the mother’s 
field, give her what she wants to know. 

We do not claim that BABY TALK MaGa- 
ZINE will deliver the same “multi-million” 
advertising power as would a group of the 
big women’s magazines. Nor do we wish to. 
But what we do know is that every dollar 
spent in BABy TALK catches women in their 
most formative period, when buying habits, 
thought patterns, attitudes toward merchan- 
dise—all are undergoing terrific changes. 

What is more, you approach them in the 
medium that deals most closely with their 
baby. You form a definite connection between 
your product, and its use in their minds with 
the new life that they are beginning to lead. 


7 7 


7 
SUGGESTION: In making up your 1944 


schedules, consider the 
value of advertising your product in’ BABY 
TALK MAGAZINE, 420 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. A telephone call to PLaza 
5-8388 will put one of our representatives 
promptly at your service. 
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Nationally Known 
$15,000 
SALES, ADVERTISING 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MANAGER 
Available at $10,000 


Over 20 years of the most 
valuable kind of practical ex- 
perience as General Man- 
ager, General Sales Manager, 
District Manager, Advertis- 
ing Director, and Advertis- 


ing Agency Owner. 


Well-known administrator 
and analyst who knows how 
to build profitable current 
business and how to plan for 
post-war operations. 


Expert in handling large 
and small groups of sales- 
men. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in all forms of sales 
promotion, educational work, 
publicity and public rela- 
tions, marketing, merchandis- 
ing and distribution all over 
America. 


Competent to handle any 
kind of business. Previous 
experience includes packaged 
beverages, radio sets, house- 
hold equipment and appli- 
ances, loose-leaf devices, 
wearing apparel, teaching 
and editing, and various 
agency accounts. 


Draft exempt (46); 200- 
lb. six-footer; engaging per- 
sonality; good teamworker 
and mixer; excellent organ- 
izer, and top notch salesman. 
All negotiations confidential. 
Box 1058 SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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is safe. Our industrial and manufac- 
turing giants, needled and aided and 
abetted by the inventive genius of our 
people, will see that your investment 
in your Government is secure. 

It is easier to keep your mental 
equilibrium, your courage up, and your 
enthusiasm high when you base them 
on sound thinking—thinking on such 
points as have just been advanced. 
When you think positively, you do not 
fall victim to blue funk and to dis- 
couragement, but you look forward 
eagerly to the day of new opportunity 
and to the day when the Armistice will 
be signed because you will be ready 
for it. 

Let me encourage all of you to take 
yourselves in hand and exhaust the 
possibilities as far as your physical fit- 
ness is concerned, to meet the task be- 
fore you, to place yourselves mentally 
in a receptive mood if you are not al- 
ready there, and finally to organize 
your forces in such a manner that all 
will be in readiness. 

Do not let yourselves be found with 
healthy bodies and healthy theories, 
but with a poor plan. It is not too early 
to decide what you want to do and 
how you expect to carry out your plans 
—yes, post-war planning based upon 
your knowledge of your field and its 
opportunities. 

Be sure that you plan courageously. 
The future before America will not 
hold a place for men of little faith. 

Oh, yes, there will be changes made 
in your plans. You will alter some of 
them; you may revamp most of them, 
but do have a plan with which to meet 
the Armistice. 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate. 
Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


2AINGS 
BRING ASPIRIN 
AND WATER 
3ZARINGS 
BRING Book 
4AINGS 
BRING GUN 


f. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


SURPRISING FACT 
ABOUT NEGROES 


is what a great job their spending does in 
offering opportunity to advertisers. Here’s a 
7-billion dollar market, yes 7-billions a year. 
Are you overlooking it? Perhaps your com- 
petition is, too. That doubles the opportunity 
for you. So drop a postcard or letter today 
to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. and let us 
send you some startling, proof-revealing facts 
about what the Negro Press can do for you. 


Sales and promotion executive, now employed, seeks 
immediate change . . . Exceptional sales record, 
based on both industrial and consumer distribu- 
tion experience in several fields—chemicals, elec- 
tronics, fgod specialties in particular. Have 
traveled ely, speak several languages, hold de- 
grees in both mechanical and industrial engi- 
neering. Draft exempt, 36. Entire record one of 
hard work, progressive ideas and ability to work 
in harness and direct others. Box 1056, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). . 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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AND HERE'S WHAT IT ADDS UP To: 


Each letter represents a personal interest in pro- 
grams scheduled by the Big Aggie station, WNAX. 

So the figures add up to something far beyond a 
new record in WNAX mail. More important, they 
reflect the keen neighborly interest that folks in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota take in WNAX. 

For years, WNAX has been top farm station on 
the Columbia network, serving a market of four 
million people, of whom 82% live on farms. 


Now, with “America’s Tallest Radio Tower” and 
a five-fold increase in night-power, engineers estimate 
that WNAX is heard by 25% to 40% more families 
than ever before ... families living in an area whose 
tremendous production (and income) will continue 
undiminished in postwar years ... families to whom 


WNAAX is a friend in whose words and whose adver- 
= tisers they believe. 


COUNTY BY COUNTY MAIL MAPS ARE America’s 
AVAILABLE. WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY TALLEST 


Radio Tower 


Treasury Refuses to Bless Drives 


For War Bond “Down Payments” 


—but neither will Government interfere with companies that 


choose to promote the idea of depositing Bonds to obtain priori- 


ties on consumer goods to be delivered after the war. 


HE U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, preparing for the Fourth 
War Loan Drive to start in 
January, realizes that a large 


THROUGH THE POST 
EXCHANGES AND SHIPS 
SERVICE STORES ... 


Eight to ten million persons in the 
armed forces of the U. S. . . . spend- 
ing an average of $15 a month... 
most of them in isolated camps, so 


THIS GOLD MINE 


IS REACHED BY 


POST EXCHANGE 


Third Annual Directory Issue 
February 1944 


a month. . 


proportion of all War Bonds will be 
converted to cash for the purchase of 
civilian goods as soon as they are avail- 
able after the war—but the Treasury 


UR Product 


they must supply their needs at 
the PX. 


There’s a PX at every camp and on 
every battlefront . . . ashore and 
afloat . . . at home and abroad. The 
Service market is a horizontal mar- 
ket. The boys buy “everything”! 


Because this issue is a permanent 
Buyers’ Directory, it will be used 
by officers, purchasing agents and 
their assistants as a reference on 
sources of supply during the next 
twelve months, 


EVER SEEN GROWTH TO MATCH THIS? 


From 27 pages of advertising in April 1941, to an average of 100 pages 
. within two years. Your advertising in POST EXCHANGE 
goes directly to the men who buy for the Service Stores. These men 
were successful civilian merchandisers and their awareness of your product 
will continue to profit you in the post-war market. 


will continue to soft-pedal that fact 
in pushing bond sales. 

The Treasury officially frowns upon 
bond promotion from the standpoint 
of laying aside reserves with which 
to make specific purchases after the 
war. ‘Back the Attack” will be the 
theme of the Fourth drive, with sec- 
ondary emphasis on the long-range in. 
vestment advantages of War Bonds, 
according to Theodore Gamble, di- 
rector of both the Third and Fourth 
drives. 

“Even though saving for the post- 
war future is a large part of the ap- 
peal, our advertising and promotion 
copy must be subtle,” he said. War 
Bond sales will remain geared to the 
past program, lest deliberate encou- 
ragement or programming of whole- 
sale quick-bond conversions immedi- 
ately after the war might produce a 
serious inflationary spiral. At the 
same time, Mr. Gamble told SALes 
MANAGEMENT, it is necessary to let 
the public understand that its War 
Bonds will be “good as gold” regard- 
less of when the holders desire to 
cash them. 


Treasury Opposes Drives 


The War Loan Drive organization, 
Mr. Gamble said, will not intercede 
in any of the campaigns now being 
engaged in by a number of compa- 
nies who are taking deposits for War 
Bonds as priorities and down pay- 
ments on post-war consumer goods to 
be delivered at the earliest practical 
date. 

One of the outstanding examples in 
one of the more limited fields is the 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Inc., Wichita, 
Kan., which reports deposits of more 
than $1,000,000 in War Bonds al- 
ready made by 1,000 families on 
Cessna’s ‘‘Family Car of the Air,” 
which has been advertised in a few 
leading magazines since April, 1942. 

Officially, the Treasury is taking no 
cognizance of them. Asked for an 
Opinion, the Treasury as a matter of 
policy is opposed to them, although 
the strongest opposition registered in 
SALES MANAGEMENT interviews with 
several Treasury officials was: “We 
are not encouraging them.” 

As a matter of fact, Treasury 


POST EXCHANGE IS NO “WAR BABY” 


As long as there are men in the armed 
services there will be Service stores to 
supply their needs) DON’T LOSE AN- 
OTHER DAY—tThere’ll never be a 


stepped in several months ago and 
blocked a plan which was blossoming 
in OPA for a nationwide program of 
“installment buying in reverse.”” OPA 
officials proposed an intensive cam- 
paign to encourage consumers to 
“buy now” on an installment basis 
or otherwise, putting up the purchase 
price for articles they would want 
after the war. OPA argument that 
this would help control prices by 
siphoning off purchasing power did 
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The Hardware Jobber Looms 
Large in Postwar Distribution 


Through the Retailers he serves, the Hardware Whole- 
saler provides manufacturers an efficient and profit- 
able route to a vast consumer market. He carefully 
selects, catalogs, and warehouses fifty to sixty thou- 
sand items, handles selling and delivery, assumes all 
credit risks and provides effective merchandising 
services to his dealers. All these services performed 
by the jobber, if provided direct by manufacturers, 
would entail extra costs resulting in higher selling 
prices to the consumer. Many lines that must be sold 
directly to the dealer, in other fields, can be distributed 
thoroughly and economically by the 481 wholesalers 
to the 29,000 retail hardware merchants. 

Yes, the Hardware Jobber looms large in the post- 
war distribution picture for those manufacturers who 
start cultivating him right now. 


If you could ask the Jobber 
about Hardware Dealers .. . 


they’d tell you that they number about 29,000 located 
in almost every city, town, and village throughout 
the country. That their total annual sales in 1939 
amounted to more than $629,000,000 a year —- and 
should run well over the billion mark in the postwar 
years. 


A Chilton Q Publication 


DWARE 


100 East 42d Street 


The jobbers know, too, that of the 29,000 retail 
hardware stores, about 9,000 sell.over 72% of the 
goods sold . . . that these 9,000 Major Hardware 
Dealers are real merchandisers with many depart- 
ments offering wide assortments of electrical equip- 
ment, paint, housewares, radio, sporting goods, gift- 
wares ... as well as other hardware items for industry, 
farm, and home. 

The jobbers know that most Major Dealers are 
strong financially, discount their bills, and are very 
much in business despite war-time restrictions .. . 
that they are long established, substantial merchants, 
soundly progressive and possessors of invaluable cus- 
tomer good will . . . that they serve the solid citizens 
of their localities . . . and that these merchants have 
converted to war-time merchandising with remarkable 
success. 
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TIME is the Favorite Magazine of Army, 
Navy, and Marine Officers... 


For example, Captain WK P. 
in Alaska writes: 


"TIME provides us in the far 
stretches of Alaska with grandstand 
seats at every active theatre in the 
world—helps us maintain sanity 
in an apparently insane world. 

And because the news service out 
here is so fragmentary, we’re all 
mighty hungry for copies of TIME!" 


not stand up against the Treasury 
argument that it constituted too great 
a post-war inflation hazard. 

Promotion of such plans by indi- 
vidual companies, however, will be 
negligible compared to the volume of 
“lay away purchases” which would 
have been involved in Government 
sponsorship. To date, the Treasury 
has no serious fears about it—but at 
the same time the Treasury does not 
intend to go out on the limb with 
any endorsement. 

As outlined informally by Mr. 
Gamble, the coming bond drive will 
be marked—in addition to the pri- 
marty patriotic appeal—by such 
phrases as ‘‘a cushion for old age,” “‘a 
way to create your own personal se- 
curity,” and “a storehouse of purchas- 
ing power.” It -will steer carefully 
around the immediate post-war pe- 
riod, confining any suggestions about 
the immediate cash value of the bonds 
to their value in possible emergencies. 


War Bond Holdings Increase 


Solicitors’ manuals go a little far- 
ther than the promotion copy pre- 
pared for the general public, but 
couch the purchasing power sugges- 
tions in general language such as ac- 
cumulation of reserves ‘for that home 
you have always wanted.” 

Mr. Gamble said that his entire or- 
ganization will continue to play up the 
long-range investment value of War 
Bonds. Considerable emphasis will be 
given to the fact that they will draw 
the full 2.9% interest when matured 
in 10 years, but smaller rates if held 
for comparatively short periods. 

While the Treasury is engaged thus 
on the selling end, another Govern- 
ment department, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is giv- 
ing considerable attention to an 
analysis of spendable funds which 
will be available for post-war 
markets. 

E. T. Weiler of the Bureau’s Na- 
tional Economics Unit summarized it 
statistically: “Public holdings of Gov- 
ernment Bonds, outside of banks and 
insurance companies, have increased 
an estimated 57 billion dollars in the 
three years, 1941-43. Public holdings 
of all liquid assets have increased by 
about 100 billion dollars, of which 
an amount estimated at 50 to 55 bil- 
lions is in the hands of consumers. 

“This total increase in currency, 
deposits, and bond holdings is larger 
than the total gross national product 
in any pre-war year. In fact, the esti- 
mated increase during these three 
years is larger than the total amount 
of currency, bank deposits, and Gov- 
ernment Bonds held by the public on 
December 31, 1940. By the end of 
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MAGAZINE can be exclusive in its appeal 


—or it can be inclusive. 


CLICK chooses to include the interests of the 
active reading members of the great American 
family. So when a copy of CLICK arrives home 
it’s a “family affair” in the fullest sense. Dad, 
Mother, Sister and Brother actively share a 
common interest in its contents because CLICK’s 
17-point editorial formula is aimed at the very 
heart of people’s problems today. 


That’s why so many folks are saying so many 
nice things about CLICK. It’s hitting home 
regularly with more than a million families and 
is attracting more new groups of readers with 
every issue. Today, with a bonus of over 200,000 


circulation, CLICK is a “ground floor” adver- 
tising buy that is the talk of the trade. 
—86% CLICK’s circulation is newsstand (vol- 
untary preference) 


—Nearly 70% of CLICK’s circulation goes 
where incomes are over $2,000 per year* 


—CLICK has 227* readers per 100 copies 


—CLICK readers are spread evenly among 
the active age groups from 18 to 45* 


—CLICK’s black-and-white advertising rate is 

the lowest per-thousand of any major magazine 

Measure CLICK by any yardstick you choose. 
More and more advertisers are discovering the 
timely opportunity CLICK offers to help keep 
their names in America’s mind today as well 


as tomorrow. 
*Daniel Starch Consumer Magazine Report 
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Sales Manager Wanted 


® Reputable manufacturer of well 
established national line of Auto- 
motive Replacement Parts, desires 
the services of an alert, capable | funds: 


Sales Manager. Excellent opportun- 
ity for the right man. Give full par- 
ticulars, including previous exper- 
ience, salary, education, etc. Address 
reply to Box 1054, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


16, N. Y. 
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Inerease in Payrolls 
in The South Bend City Zone 
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Money going out to industrial employes 
shows an increase of 45.3 percent over 
a year ago, according to official employ- 
ment figures. At the same time employ- 
ment increased only 16.8 percent. This 
means just one thing—more money to 
individual workers—an inviting market 
becoming more inviting all the time. 


There is only one way to effectively reach this market 
and that is by using The South Bend Tribune, the only 
daily paper in the field. The Tribune has a circulation 
of more than 80,000 with 43,521 in the South Bend- 


Mishawaka zone. This amounts to a coverage of 121 


percent of the homes in the two cities. 


Such concentrated circulation can only be contrasted 
with the scanty coverage of the big city papers in the 
so-called “Chicago territory.” The biggest big city pa- 


per has less than 5,000 circulation in this city zone 


and a good part of this is newsstand. 


The Tribune’s circulation is the largest in Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan, the largest between 


Indianapolis and Grand Rapids. 


> 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 


INDIANA 


1943 the public will hold approxi- 
mately 180 billion dollars, compared 
with 80 billion in 1940.” 

Weighing the possible effects of 
these accumulations, Mr. Weiler said 
in a discussion of post-war spendable 


“For the individual consumer, these 
bonds, these larger bank balances, this 
| money in the pocket or in a sock 
means unspent income that, unlike the 
| income used to retire private debt, or 
to pay insurance premiums, or to buy 
existing securities and assets, is read- 
ily available for future expenditure. 


Soulh Bend Tribune > 


It is this ready availability that gives 
these savings their dynamic character, 
that will make them a ‘force which can 
be exerted for good or evil. 

“While accumulations of unspent 
income can lead to a post-war infla- 
tion of some magnitude, it does not 
necessarily follow that their influence 
is unfavorable. On the contrary, these 
accumulations can be a major factor 
in determining the over-all size of the 
post-war market for goods and 
services. 

“In the final analysis, the over-all 
market for consumer goods and serv- 
ices and, therefore, in large measure, 
the issues of inflation, depression, and 
prosperity depend upon the decisions 
of consumers as to how they will dis- 
pose of their income. If, after the 
war, consumers are collectively in- 
clined to use a larger portion of their 
income either for the purchase of 
goods or services or as advances for 
new investment in productive facili- 
ties, then we shall have reason to 
anticipate a higher level of economic 
activity and, therefore, larger markets 
than pre-war. But if consumers are 
loath to spend or invest their current 
income, production will inevitably 
seek a low level, corresponding with 
the level of expenditures. 

“However, the very fact that con- 
sumers will enter the post-war period 
with substantial amounts of unspent 
income may tip the scales in favor of 
consumer spending and _ investing. 
Sustained by the sense of security that 
ownership of these accumulated re- 
serves can give, consumers may feel 
less hesitant about committing their 
current income to consumption or new 
investment. In other words, these 
large wartime additions to unspent 
income could act as a catalyst in main- 
taining the circular flow of income 
whereby production makes markets, 
and thus insure a fuller and smoother 
functioning of the economy.” 
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A MAGAZINE DESIGNED FO 
1E MANAGEMENT OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTR 


YOU SELL... THESE MEN BUY 
WORLD PETROLEUM is expressly written 


and edited for the “men in control.” That is, 
the men who make the policies, who direct 
the operations, who do the purchasing. It is 
an Executive’s magazine and it goes to the 
foremen, the superintendents, the purchasing 
agents, the vice presidents and presidents. 


Not only published exclusively for this 
calibre of men—it reaches every one of them 
in the industry who, in the opinion of over 
forty-two WORLD PETROLEUM advertisers, 
control and determine the purchasing done 
by their companies. That may sound like a 
broad statement but WORLD PETROLEUM 
is prepared to show the oil company subscrip- 
tion lists that prove it. 


WORLD COVERAGE 


The petroleum industry is one of the few 
truly international industries. And WORLD 
PETROLEUM’S international coverage is to- 
day complete insofar as postal deliveries per- 
mit during these war times. WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM not only covers the American domestic 
field, but it also goes to the top men in petro- 
leum of other lands. The editorial contents 
invariably include important articles on for- 
eign developments. These, it is needless to say, 
are factors every executive must consider 
these days, and which 
will have a vital bearing 
on the post-war industry. 


West 45th Street 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
REX W. WADMAN 


YOUR MESSAGE IS READ 


If you who sell equipment and services to 
the petroleum industry—had the privilege of 
sitting down in an executive’s library in his 
home, when his mind is free from interrup- 
tions, jangling telephones and the many duties 
of his busy office—you would regard yourself 
as most fortunate. This is exactly what you 
may do through an advertising message in 
WORLD PETROLEUM.. More than 72 per 
cent of its circulation is home delivered. And 
what is significant about that is that it is home 
delivered at the request of the executives who 
read it! No other magazine in the field can 
offer such an opportunity. That is why 
WORLD PETROLEUM is important both to 


the men who sell and the men who buy. 


YOU SHOULD 


STUDY THE FACTS 
The Publishers of WORLD PETROLEUM are 


prepared to prove that it is “read by the men 
who buy,” yes, and read by the policy makers, 
the men who hire the buyers. 


Write to WORLD PETROLEUM today for 
complete data, including rates, dates of pub- 
lication and other important information that 
will help you reach the men who buy. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


New York 19, N., Y. 
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ETAILERS, particularly on 
the Pacific Coast, are having 
a tough time keeping a sufh- 
cient number of salespeople 
on their staffs these days to serve the 
increasing hordes of customers. It is 
not uncommon to see lineups of cus- 
tomers waiting to be served, especially 
in food stores in the crowded war- 


Sales Manager 
WANTED 


A capable Sales Executive with 
proven record in modern mer- 
chandising methods. Must be able 
to originate and execute practical 
selling plans for salesmen and 
retailers. 


The man we want has been a 
successful merchandiser in the 
household, appliance or refrigera- 
tor field—or in other fields in 
which the average dealer outlet 
has had to compete with the mail 
order chains. He should be famil- 
iar with both the dealer and 
chain method of distribution. 


Knowledge of sales promotion, 
dealer promotion, dealer help, 
advertising, and the ability to 
direct the activities of salesmen 
are important. 


Our products are of the highest 
quality and are favorably known 
throughout the trade. 


An excellent salary and a real 
opportunity is offered to the man 
with selling and merchandising 
ability who qualifies for this 
position. 


This man is no doubt profitably 
employed, but is ambitious 
enough to want to enlarge his 
opportunities both now and for 
the post-war period. Our organi- 
zation is familiar with our efforts 
to secure such a man. 


Location—northern New Jersey. 


Please give full history, age and 
xperience in detail. Reply will 
. 

be held in confidence and should 
give evidence of your ability in 
rder to receive consideration. 


Address Box No. 1057, Sales 


Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Wine Makers Encourage Holiday 
Display with Quickie Sales Kit 


industry areas. Consequently, dealers 
are not too enthusiastic when it comes 
to point-of-sale material which takes 
time to put in place; and consequently, 
too, a large volume of merchandise 
will not be featured this Christmas 
season unless producers take special 
pains to make their holiday point-of- 
sale display material easy to handle. 
_ Anticipating this situation, and to 
insure wines an adequate display dur- 
ing the holidays, the Wine Advisory 
Board is sending out to dealers 
throughout the country a streamlined 
display kit which, in the words of 
H. A. Caddow, secretary-manager of 
the Wine Institute, “includes all the 
retailer needs to display wines effec- 
tively during the holiday season.” 

The kit is made up of six bottle 
toppers, six display cards and a set of 
shelf strips for labeling wines accord- 
ing to use. This latter sales aid is a 
tremendous help in conserving sales- 
men's time, since it permits the cus- 
tomer to wait on himself without ask- 
ing questions, even if he does not 
know wines intimately. 

The kit also includes a merchan- 
dising display course written in tele- 
graphic style, which the retailer can 
read and digest in a few moments. He 
can also paste it up during the holiday 
season as a constant reminder, even if 
he is rushed, not to neglect promotion 
at point-of-sale. The course, in five 
flashes, is: 


1. Bringing in Customers. Win- 
dow displays do it! They flash a mes- 
sage which gives every passerby a rea- 
son for buying wine—bring customers 
into the store thinking about wine. 

2. Flagging Customers’ Atten- 
tion. Sales cards do it! Display cards, 
set 3 to 8 inches above wine displays, 
are sure to capture the eye. They work 
and talk for salespeople — tell (a) 
what the wine is, (b) why the cus- 
tomer wants it and (c) how much it 
costs. Dealer-made cards are effective. 

3. Directing Customers to Wine. 
A permanent “wine department” does 
it! Putting your wines together in a 
good location — on a traffic lane or 
near the cash register — and grouping 
them according to types and prices, 
makes it easier for customers to find 
wines and to choose them. 

4. Giving “Life” to Wine Dis- 
plays. Wine Advisory Board material 
in the kit will do that! With the war 
shortages of personnel, it is more im- 
portant than ever to keep displays 
alive. 

5. Giving “Personalized” Service. 
The final “clincher” in wine promo- 
tion these days is the retailer's and 
his salespeople’s knowledge of custom- 
ers — their buying habits, their needs, 
likes and dislikes. With such personal 
knowledge, much can be done to 
spread supplies and keep customers 
happy — suggesting specific brands, 
types, prices and even size of bottles 
of wine which will please them most. 

The kit and details are sent free of 
charge to wine merchants who request 

them from the Wine Advisory Board, 
85 Second St.. Zone 5. San Francisco. 
California. 
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A PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 
moving parts. 
equipment. 


copying. 


and TESTIMONIALS 


PHOTO-EXACT 
COPIES of 


Same-size permanent copies of anything up to 18” x 22”. 
Saves steno-copying, tracing, proofreading. 
Any employee quickly becomes expert. Lowest investment in 
Use on any desk or table. 

You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how you can use it to expedite office and shop 
Immediate delivery. See why thousands are in use. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GC-12, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


MADE IN YOUR OWN OFFICES 


The accuracy, ease and speed with which you can 
at any time, make A-PE-CO photo-exact copies 
of inquiries, testimonial letters, newspaper elip- 
pings, photographs, and other items of interest 
to your salesmen and distributors, make an 
A-PE-CO Photo-Copyer a boon to the Sales De- 
partment. This modern, versatile method makes 
photo-exact copies of anything written, printed, 
drawn or photographed. A-PE-CO quickly pays 
for itself. 


Legally Accepted Photo-Copies of 


e Letters e Pictures e« Documents e Drawings 
e Records e Receipts e Blueprints © Shop orders 


Eliminates error. 
No camera, focusing, film or 


Send for A-PE-CO folder. 
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YECEMBER 


LIGHTS UP! 


* Even now, long neglected lighting 
equipment is being repaired in London. 
* Here in America we, too, look forward 
to the signal: “LIGHTS UP!" When it 
comes, Broadway will again set the pace 
...amore dazzling Great White Way. 

* Breath-taking new effects of light and 
animation await the postwar audience. 
Electronics, of course—sparks, flame, liq- 


uids and other unique devices born of 
wartime experience will make their bows, 
not only to Broadway but to major met- 
ropolitan cities of the World. 

* It isn't too early to be thinking “spec- 
tacularly” of your product even now. 
We're planning great things, and will be 
ready to sit down with you when the 
order goes out for..." LIGHTS UP!" 


DOUGLAS LEIGH INC. 630 irra AvENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Aircraft Council Cuts Absences 


By Helping Workers with Chores 


They pay electric bills . . 


houses for rent... 


. answer traffic summonses. . 


. find 


register for elections . . . speed up the laundry 


service, and do myriad odd jobs for aircraft employes. It’s all in 


the interest of saving precious man-hours on the assembly lines. 


SERVICE which brings profit, 

not in merchandise orders, but 

in man-hours—one which 

translates into fighter planes 
and bombers off the lines and unpre- 
dictable but definite shortening of the 
war. This is a major activity of the 
eight Pacific Coast aircraft companies 
which are members of the Aircraft 
War Production Council. They are 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Imc., Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Northrop Aircraft, Inc., North 
American Aviation, Inc., Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., Vega Aircraft Corp. The 
Council's headquarters are in Los An- 
geles. 

These companies are faced with a 
tremendous manpower problem. They 
are now hiring more than 20,000 new 
people monthly, to maintain their work 
forces and to expand for still greater 
production. 

Two out of three applicants want 
white-collar jobs, and only one is will- 
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ing to weld, rivet, wire or work directly 
on planes. The white-collar applicant, 
when told that the company has a sufh- 
cient number of assistants to the fourth 
vice-president, may go out and tell the 
world, “The aircraft company isn’t 
hiring any more people—they've got 
enough.” All of which makes for 
further complexities. 

So, Joe Doakes gets a job working 
on assemblies. Every hour he works 
means direct production. But each 
time he has to pay a bill, or wants to 
get theater tickets, or has to raise 
money in an emergency, takes hours 
from production. 

The aircraft companies are closely 
watching Joe Doakes and Winnie the 
Welder, to see what can be done to 
serve them in solving their personal 
business problems, and thus prevent 
absenteeism and, in many cases, quits. 

If employes’ bills happen to be for 
telephone service, electricity or gas at 
home, the employes generally pay them 
by going to the local utility office. 


Photo by Ewing-Galloway 


She’s a war worker. She works 
on a full production schedule. 
And still she has to find time to 
attend to the “musts” of daily 
living: paying bills, registering 
for elections, finding a place to 
live, buying a dress for that Sat- 
urday night date. The Aircraft 
Council has found a way to help 
her to do these things efficiently 
without losing time from her job. 


There are at least three absentee haz- 
atds monthly. The company arranges 
to take the bills and the money and 
to do everything there is to do. 

Joe gets a traffic ticket. That used 
to mean at least a half-day off to go 
to the traffic court. One aircraft com- 
pany takes the ticket, appears for its 
employe and explains that he is a war 
worker. If there is a fine, the com- 
pany pays it and in turn charges the 
employe for it. 

Finding houses, apartments, rooms 
and board is now commonplace serv- 
ice available to war workers. Some- 
what new, however, is getting theater 
tickets, free passes to radio broad- 
casts, and registering them as voters in 
California. A voter may now register 
anywhere, and the Commissioner of 
Elections sends clerks to the plants. 


Speed Up Repair Services 


There are also services such as laun- 
dry, shoe repairs, watch repairs. One 
aircraft factory found the local situa- 


‘tion particularly bad, so made arrange- 


ments for laundry work to be done 
within a week, shoe repairs within 
three days, watch repairs within a 
week. 

A war plant is a rigorous place in 
its hours, rules and drive. It may be 
miles from town. The worker who 
stays there a few weeks gets the feel- 
ing of being out of the world, never 
seeing a show, not knowing what goes 
on. The hunger for entertainment is 
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* Today the gross farm income 
from Poultry and Eggs exceeds 
Two Billion Dollars a year. That 
means this branch of farming 
produces more revenue than all 
grains combined. 

That's one reason why suc- 


-@ cessful advertisers find Poultry 


Tribune ranks so high in sales 


: _ per dollar invested. It covers a 
great market ...a responsive 


\ pQULIRY: | 
VNR: — 


& D6 ultry TRIBUNE 


FRUIT: 


market...and serves it well with 
500,000 A.B.C. Circulation. 


To cover the most responsive 
section of the Farm Market 


ARI we 


KS 


DECEMBER 15, 


POULTRY TRIBUNE + Mount Morris, Illinois 


AMERICA'S LEADING POULTRY FARM MAGAZINE 
500,000 ABC Circulation. Member Agricultural Publishers’ Association 


Up-to-the- 
Minute Data 


on 


Population, Employment and Payroll figures hit new highs. 


Latest Beacon Journal 


Circulation figures prove that Akron 


workers depend on their only daily and Sunday news- 
paper to form their buying habits. 


AKRON POPULATION 


FIGURES AS OF NOVEMBER 1, 1943 


GREATER AKRON 


AKRON CITY ZONE 


(Akron, Barberton, 
Cuyahoga Falls) 


336,000 
372,000 


e268 € 606606 wed & ® OS © 


AKRON 


basic. The aircraft companies have 
learned that it must be satisfied—or 
else people quit. 

That is the reason for so much en- 
tertainment in war plants. It ranges 
from music with work, to paid shows 
one day a week during the lunch hour. 
It is a hunger which craves variety. 
One week there will be floor-show 
acts for Winnie the Welder. Next 
week there will be boxing or wres- 
tling for Joe Doakes. Helping em- 
ployes to get their theater tickets and 
broadcast passes without having to go 
to town is another way of satisfying 
the craving without loss of time on 
production. 


AND RETAIL 


AKRO TRADING AREA 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 
Summit County Only Summit County Only 


158,487 $377,842,016 
Akron Beacon Journal Net Paid Cir. 6 Mos, Ending Sept. 30, 1943 


DAILY 125,851 SUNDAY 112,678 


525,000 


ANNUAL PAYROLL 


Personnel Heads Wide Awake 


Women want to go to downtown 
stores occasionally to see what is in 
them, even if they cannot buy. One 
aircraft company has a general store 
at the plant selling clothing, furniture, 
etc. Prices are low, all profits going 
into employe sports and social affairs. 
This service of course saves shopping 


Reach and Sell this Rich Market completely and economically by using the hours. The company store also. fre- 
quently stages style shows, at which Read. 
AKRON RE ACON JOURN AL women workers can see what's in . 
stores generally. These style shows Read 
Represented by: Story, Brooks & Finley definitely have the effect of reducing [Don't 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Atlanta absenteeism. 
War workers are generally people 
—————_— who are away from their home towns. 
They are doing new and often diffi- 
o AYT fe | ie] ® a T A 4 L cult work, and their living conditions 
are trying, to say the least. Many of 
% A L a g @ their personal chores, such as paying 
* utility bills, would be taken care of 
automatically under normal conditions. 
But they are now all at sea and need 
help. Personnel people watch for op- 
QQ % in 3 years nodnciitien to save te in part 
like these: 
200% | 4 
O in 10 years Lending money for emergencies. | 
Most companies either lend up to $150 Reac 
without interest directly, or through an Bea 
Dayton earners are Dayton spenders. They're buying War Bonds, employe organization similar to a 
and homes, and spending in the stores. Dayton’s importance today credit union. One c ompany reports Don 
. +. and in the future ... is Three-Fold... Agricultural, Industrial, that this year there were only $43 in 
sadenanninied bad debts, out of a total of $11,000 
ies i ea lent to employes. 
asc YEARS YEARS Giving legal, financial and personal 
CITY ZONE 1943 (EST.) GROWTH § GROWTH counsel. 
POPULATION 288,119 19% 28% Arranging appointments for special 
FAMILIES $90,059 19% 28% medical services, such as eye examina- 
EMPLOYMENT 69,000 42% 124% tions. 
havin 9216,000,000 techn ete Payroll deductions for regular mort- 
RETAR SALES =: 9$334,000,088 99% s00% gage or loan payments to banks, which 
*Industrial only (total county payrolls $400,000,000) otherwise necessitate a trip. 
t War Ration Book No. 2 Registrations Assistance with draft boards. 


THE DAYTON (OHIO) 


JOURNAL-HERALD 


Morning ¢ Evening ¢ Sunday — Dayton’s Largest Daily Circulation 
Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


Altogether, these eight companies 
render approximately one hundred 
types of employe services. And 
through the Aircraft War Production 
Council, they keep each other informed 
on new needs. 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


Read: Regularly......278 or 63% 
Read Occasionally . 82 or 19% 
Don't Read at All... 78 or 18% 

438 or 100%, 


PROFESSIONAL MEN: 
Read Regularly ... 26 or 69%, 
Read Occasionally . 9 or 23% 
Don't Read at All.. 3 or 8% 

38 or 100%, 


BANKERS: 


Read Regularly... 20 or 72% 
Read Occasionally. 4 or 14% 
Don't Read at All.. 4 0r 14% 
28 or 100% 
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| regularly read the ST A R.| M \ § 


eo] 
64 ik O read the Star-Times regularly 


] 0 % read the Star-Times oceasionally 


A survey made in August, 1943, by Edward G. Doody & Co. 


revealed these percentages. 


The survey showed that 324 out of 504, or 64%, read the Star- 
Times regularly, and that 95, or 19% out of the 504 read the Star- 


Times occasionally. 


Included in the list of 504 "top men" surveyed were 158 presidents 
of St. Louis firms; 47 vice presidents; 9 chairmen of the board; 9 
secretary-treasurers; and 6 general managers. 


The study shows that a large share of the key, policy-making offi- 
cials in practically every representative St. Louis enterprise are 
either subscribers to or regular readers of the Star-Times. 


Star-Times advertising also gets your message across to the read- 


ing public in this rich, responsive market. 


Ask a Star-Times or a George A. McDevitt 
representative for complete details of this survey. 


CIRCULATION FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING 
SEPT. 30, 1943 — 179,366 


ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the George A. McDevitt Company— 
Offices in New York, Philadel phia, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. 


Agencies 


With the war still far from being won, 
War Advertising Council issues a brochure, 
“They Are Taking Away the Sandbags,” 
urging advertisers and agencies to increase 
promotion of war themes. The brochure, 
prepared by Leo Burnett Co., points out 
that OWI currently lists 37 “projects” on 
which public education and support are 
needed. 

“We can't sell War Bonds merely with 
a line at the bottom of an ad,” the council 
emphasizes. “We can’t feed scrap to steel 
furnaces, or collect paper, grease or tin cans 
merely with a poster in a store window. 
We can't get women on the job and seeds 
in the Victory Garden merely with a slogan 
on the air.” 

x = « 


Account changes recently made major 
agency news . . . All of Ford Motor and 
the Vimms vitamin tablet part of Lever 
Bros. go to J. Walter Thompson Co... . 
General Electric Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, appoints Young 
& Rubicam. In the process, Y. & R. re- 
signs from Westinghouse institutional and 
from Bendix Home Appliances. G.-E. also 
is reported shifting the agency setup for 
its electronics department and plastics divi- 
sion. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. names 
Y. & R. for a new radio show on CBS. 

i 

International General Electric Co. to Wil- 
liams & Saylor, New York . Alcoa 
Steamship Co. and Neptune Meter Co. to 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York. .. . 
Royal Tailors and Mason Shoe Manufac- 


Media & Agency News 


turing Co. to Phil Gordon Agency, Chi- 
cago. . . . Better Vision Institute to 
Cowan & Dengler; New York. . Link- 
Belt Co. to J. R. Hamilton Agency, Chi- 
cago, for materials handling machinery and 
automatic coal stokers . . . National Dis- 
tillers to Jackson & Co., New York, for 
Shewan-Jones wines. . . Henry Kelly 
Importing & Distributing Co. to Hill Ad- 
vertising, Inc., New York, for Sanchez 
Romate Hermanos wines of Spain . . 

Keyes Fibre Co. to Alley & Richards . . 

Meissner Manufacturing Co., electronic 
equipment, to Gardner Advertising Co., St. 


Louis Pollak Manufacturing Co., 
metal products, to Campbell-Ewald Co., 
New York . . . Majestic Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. to Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago . G. Washington division of 


American Home Products to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan for instant soluble coffee and Cafe- 
melo . . . Centaur Co. division of Ameri- 
can Home Products to Pedlar & Ryan for 
Ironized Yeast, effective March 1. 

* *£ #* 


Ivey & Ellington is expanding New York 
personnel and facilities, and will move on 
January 2 to 535 Fifth Avenue, with Jesse 
T. Ellington, executive vice-president, in 
charge. . . . Schuyler Hopper, from But- 
terick Co., formerly with Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, opens an agency at 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. . Logan & 
Arnold, Los Angeles, opens a New York 
office at 500 Fifth Avenue with Miss Van 
Davis in charge. . . . Harry Hayden, from 
the Guide Magazines, and Harry Singer, 
formerly with The American Weekly, form 
Hayden & Singer, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
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The “D> &IOs - 


are the 


Department Stores 


of the Masses 


. 


Don’t Overlook This Tremendous Market in your 


POST-WAR PLANS! 


Write for 6 pt. Fact Folder... 


Merchandising procedures, market inter- 
pretation, collateral service, etc. 


SYNDICATE STORE MERCHANDISER 


79 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Largest Audited Circulation in the 


& 10” MARKET 


5c to $1.00 & up Variety Stores 


York . 
Angeles, is elected a member of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 


. . Dozier Graham Eastman, Los 


James O. Carson 


joins Duane Jones 
Co. as space buyer. 


E. W. 


Thomson 

becomes New York 

manager of Dickie- 
Raymond. 


T. K. Quinn resigns as president of 
Maxon, Inc., to devote full time to his 
work as director general, War Production 
Drive division of WPB. . . . James O. Car- 
son, recently with WPB, for 18 years with 
H. J. Heinz Co., joins Duane Jones Co., 
New York, as space buyer . . . Hayward 
M. Anderson and Robert D. Stewart are 
named vice-presidents of Arthur Kudner, 
Inc. . Edwin G. Foreman joins Al Paul 
Lefton Co. as vice- president in charge of 
the Chicago office . . . Terence F. Mac- 
Grath, from Kelly, Nason, Inc., joins Cecil 
& Presbrey, New York, as a vice-president 

E. W. Thomson, vice-president of 
Dickie- Raymond, becomes New York man- 
ager, succeeding John H. Sweet, now in the 
Navy . . . Harold E. Middleton becomes 
space buyer at Detroit for Ruthrauff & 
Ryan . . . John Birge, from Warren Tele- 
chron Co., is now an account executive 
with J. M. Mathes, Inc. . . . James S$ 
Norris, from Young & Rubicam, is named 
copy director of Joseph Katz Co., New 
York office . . . Marvin Green, formerly 
operating his own agency, becomes an 
account executive with Buchen Co., Chicago 
. . . Frederick W. Luttmann, from Benton 
& Bowles, joins Geyer, Cornell & Newell 
as an executive . . . Miss Frances Velthuys 
joins Sherman K. Ellis & Co. as space and 
time buyer at Chicago . . . Miss Shirley 
C. Jefferis is placed in charge of media 
and research with John Falkner Arndt & 
Co., Philadelphia . . . Ian S. Seeds, from 
R. L. Polk & Co., joins Mumm, Romer, 
Robbins & Pearson, Columbus, in post-war 
planning work . . . Tyler Davis is named 
radio director of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
at Chicago, replacing Buckingham Gunn, 
who will become program director of WGN 
there . . . Max F. Schmitt, formerly ad- 
vertising and sales promotion director of 
Collins & Aikman Corp., is now a Thomp- 
son account representative in New York 

. W. R. E. Baxter, from American 
Hotel Association, becomes publicity direc- 
tor of Federal Agency, New York... 
Frank J. Bruguiere joins A. E. Nelson Co.., 
San Francisco, as account executive and 
copy chief. 
* * &* 

James J. Flood, from Standard Brands, 
and Alan C. Thurston, from Feigenspan 
Brewing Corp., join the merchandising 
department of Young & Rubicam, New 
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The wartime population increase in Syracuse is 
only 1.9%. Syracuse factories, always substantial 
peacetime plants, are now making war material but 
are ready for instant reconversion. Twenty of the 
nation’s 30 basic industries are located here — so, 
for now and after the war, “solid” is the word for 


Syracuse. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THIS RICH MARKET....AT ONE LOW COST 


SYRACUSE. HERALD-JOURNAL 


SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN 


National Representatives ... Paul Block & Associates 
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York. Al J. Dubois becomes head of this 
department, succeeding John Van Horson 
who will head a newly-formed products 
division. 


Newspapers 


“Save a-bundle-a-week; save some boy’s 
life,” is the slogan for the U. S. Victory 
Waste Paper Campaign, organized by daily 
newspapers in hundreds of communities, 
which got under way on December 6. 
The campaign is supervised by a committee 
of American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, headed by Edwin S. Friendly, gen- 
eral manager of the New York Sun, and 
composed of 18 newspaper executives from 
Connecticut to California. Tom Cathcart, 
This Week; H. B. Fairchild, New York 
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FOR FACTS about the 


5¢ to $1.00 
and up 
Variety 
Store 
Market 


Write us 


"4 “5 & 10” 


market 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
79 Madison Ave. New York, 16, N. Y. 


Sun, and Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager of ANPA, are the executive committee. 
* * - 

Launched on the suggestion of Donald 
M. Nelson of WPB, the campaign is in- 
tended to increase waste paper collections 
from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons a year. 
“With the newspapers behind this cam- 
paign,”” Mr. Nelson wrote to Linwood I. 
Noyes, president of ANPA, “we can as- 
sure a steady flow of waste paper into 
the paperboard mills and consequently the 
production of enough containers and other 
implements of war to meet the vital needs 
of our armed forces.” 

* ¢ ¢ 

A joint board of Newsprint Association 
of Canada and Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association, Montreal, has launched a 
Dominion-wide campaign, with the Ca- 
nadian and provincial governments, to over- 
come a 20% or 1,250,000-cord shortage 
in pulpwood. English and French weekly 
newspapers; dailies in forest areas; post- 
ers and press releases urge farmers: “This 
winter, work in the woods; next spring, 
return to your farm.” 

«a 

Don U. Bridge, formerly advertising di- 
rector of the New York Times, and re- 
cently with the Treasury Department, is 
appointed advertising director of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers. 

o * 

Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, starts a cam- 
paign in business papers, in space con- 
tributed by about 25 member newspapers, 
on the theme, “Where do people get most 
of their information?” ... The bureau 
invites agencies and advertisers to submit, 
by January 15, unusual campaigns run in 


:16,000,000.00 


SHOULD GO A LONG WAY 


BUT— in WICHITA, «kansas 


MORE THAN SIXTEEN MILLIONS IN 
RETAIL SALES ARE CONCENTRATED 


It’s easy to see why Wichita, first in the Booming South- 
west, second in the U. S., is your number one radio market. 
KFH, that selling station in Wichita, 5000 watts full time, 
can do your sales job in this rich market. Remember, too, 
that Wichita wartime industries are peacetime industries— 
you buy both the present and the future with KFH. 


THAT SELLING STATION IN KANSAS’ BIGGEST, RICHEST MARKET 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
CBS 5000 Watts Day & Night 


See any Edward Petry Office 


Glenn D Gillett Computed Field Strength Distribution Based on Performance 
Pr Measurements —S000 


vrevrous Survey 


Watts Dey end Night—Oxtober 1941 


edition of “The Blue Book,” to be pub. 
lished next year . . . Middletown, Ohio, 
Journal joins the bureau. 

* * * 

From six to 12 New York City grocers 
are interviewed and pictured by New York 
Post in each of a series of 588-line in- 
sertions in Grocer Graphic, a Bill Brothers 
publication, under the caption, “Better 
Grocers of Our Town.” The campaign, 
which began on September 28, will run in- 
definitely. The grocers, scattered over the 
five boroughs, express their opinion of 
the value of the Post as a food medium. 
Reprints are mailed to food advertisers 
and agencies from coast to coast. 

* *¢ * 

El Pais, daily and Sunday, of Havana, 
appoints H. J. Wandless Co., New York, 
exclusive representative for the United 
States. 

* * & 

Chicago Sun employs book matches as 
exclusive medium to promote a reader in- 
terest contest. Eighteen of the Sun’s writ- 
ers are featured on different sets of matches. 
The paper offers $1,100 in cash prizes for 
collections of all 18 plus a statement on 
“Why I like the Chicago Sun.” 


Magazines 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., makes news 
by announcing: “Advertising space avail- 
» . . . The number of titles we pub- 
lish enables us, in this emergency, to bor- 
row from Peter to help Paul.” Fawcett 
says it is “one of two leading periodical 
publishers who today, and through 1944, 
are and will be in a most fortunate po- 
sition.” . The other is said to be 
Modern Magazines. 


Harold Hutchins 


has been named 
advertising mana- 
ger of Hillman 


Women’s Group. 


Harold Hutchins, executive 


formerly 
editor of American Druggist, becomes ad- 
vertising manager of Hillman Women’s 
Group—Real Story, Real Romances and 


Movieland. . . . Albert W. Brownell is 
named eastern advertising manager of Pic, 
a Street & Smith publication. . . . Ray 
H. Davis, former president of the News- 
paper Representatives Association of Chi- 
cago, opens an office at 30 North La Salle 
Street, there, to represent magazines and 
business papers. . . . N. A. J. Loose is 
appointed advertising manager of Science, 
Lancaster, Pa., official journal of Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. . . . Miss Elizabeth Sweeney be- 
comes household equipment editor of 
McCall's, succeeding Miss Kathleen Rob- 
ertson, who joins the WAC. .. . Miss 
Jane Hillyer Douglas, former copy direc- 
tor of Harry J. Wendland Agency, Los 
Angeles, is now on the promotion staff 
of Collier's. 
oe 


The Leatherneck, published by and for 
the Marines, starts its 28th year in new 
size and editorial treatments, with greater 
emphasis on pictures. . . . Beginning with 
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newspapers in 1943 for the second war 
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the March issue, Cosmopolitan will prog- 
ressively retard its on-sale date until, with 
the June, 1944, issue, it will be on sale 
on the first of the cover-month. , 
Esguire will give $10, 000 in War Bonds 
in its first annual “All America’ jazz 
orchestra selections. . . . More than two- 
thirds of people surveyed by Macfadden 
Publications in its “Wage Earner Forum’ 
said they were saving for definite things 
to buy after the war. Although 72% said 
they planned to buy a home, only 12% 
have their eye on a new Car. 
* * # 


Time, banned with 400 other publica- 
tions from the Argentine mails, suspends 
printing at Buenos Aires and announces 
that it will soon start printing its Air Ex- 
press edition at Sao Paulo, Brazil, for dis- 
tribution in Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay. 

Joint sale of Prairie Farmer space 
and WLS time, for covering their Midwest 

“Lincoln Land,” is announced by Bur- 
ridge D. Butler, Chicago, president of 
both organizations, and featured in a news- 
paper and business paper campaign through 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Co. 


Radio 


Program listenership in relation to cost, 
competition and other factors are indi- 
cated in a Talent Cost Index developed 
by the Billboard. The 15 leading programs 
as rated by C. E. Hooper, Inc., it is shown, 
recently had a “point cost’’ ranging from 
$143.98 for the “Fitch Bandwagon,” 
$169.71 for the “Aldrich Family” and 
$172.41 for “Mr. District Attorney,” to 
$442.47 for Bing Crosby, $465.12 for Ab- 
bott and Costello, and $787.40 for Jack 
Benny. 

* * ¢ 


Keystone Broadcasting System tells ad- 
vertisers that they can now “extend your 
live network programs on transcriptions 
into the vital secondary markets of the 
country over the facilities of its 200 af- 
filiated stations.’ 

S es 


WSPB, Sarasota, Fla., joins CBS ... 
WDBC, Escanaba, WDMJ, Marquette, 
and WKBZ, Muskegon, become affiliated 
with Blue Network as members of Michi- 
gan Network . . . Mutual signs KFRO, 
Longview, and KBWD, Brownwood, af- 
filiates of Texas State Network . . . WJZ, 
New York station of the Blue Network, 
had a gain of 69% in sales in November 
from November, 1942. 

* *¢ * 


Edward Klauber, retired executive vice- 


president of CBS, becomes associate direc- | 


tor of OWI, succeeding Milton S. Eisen- 
bower, now president of Kansas State Col- 
lege . . . Ralph Dennis is appointed 
eastern sales manager of the Blue Net- 
work’s spot sales department . . . Harold 
Hughes, formerly program director, be- 
comes assistant manager of KOIL, Omaha 
. . Miss Eleanore Ulmer is named sales 
promotion director of KYW, Philadelphia, 
succeeding Harold M. Coulter, resigned 
. Joseph K. Mason is appointed man- 
ager of NBC’s continuity acceptance de- 
partment . . . Edmund B. (Tiny) Ruff- 
ner, active in radio for 23 years, becomes 
a director of daytime programming at 
WOR, New York, succeeding Raymond 
Everett Nelson, resigned . . . Ralph S. 
Hatcher, sales promotion director of 
WTAR, Norfolk, Va., goes on leave to 
join OWI. His duties will be assumed 
by Miss Frances McLeod . . . Harold L. 
Behlke, from Meredith Publishing Co., 
Chicago, will join Free & Peters, Inc., 
radio station representative, on January 1, 
as account executive at New York. 
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search director; Robert A. we for- 
merly advertising manager of Corning 
Glass and recently with WPB, is 
promotion manager, and Angelo Venezian 
manager of the statistical department. 

* 

John M. eats pan public rela- 
tions director for Acheson Colloids Corp., 
and advertising manager for Robins Con- 
veyors, Inc., joins sssociated Business 
Papers, New York, as advertising manager. 

. Earl Taggart, for three years business 
manager of Aircraft Times and Shipyard 
Times, joins the advertising sales staff of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. at Los 
Angeles. J. Harold Hawkins becomes 
assistant editor of American Builder, Chi- 
cago. He is a former architectural editor 
of Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall's 


Business Papers 


Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. purchases 
Business Promotion from Henry S. Bunt- 
ing Organization, Chicago, and will com- 
bine it with its 38-year-old publication, 
Premium Practice, in covering the premium 
and specialty advertising field, which an- 
ticipates marked post-war activity. 


J. H. Rudd is elect- 
ed vice-president in 
charge of district 
office operation, 


McGraw-Hill Pub- 


Heliae Co Combustion, New York, joins National 
—— Business Papers Association. 
¢@é24 
a 


Spalding Sports Guides 
To Carry Advertising 


The nine Official Collegiate Sports 
Guides, or “Spalding Guides,” now pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 


J. H. Rudd is appointed vice-president 
in charge of district office operation of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., effective 
January 1. S. D. R. Smith, from Cleve- will carry advertising in 1944 for the first 
land, will succeed him as Atlantic district time. The guides, each published an- 
manager, at New York. J. O. Peck, re- nually, had a combined circulation in 1943 
search and promotion director, has left of about 235,000. Advertising will 
McGraw-Hill to form his own research sold in combination. Richard C. Dunkel 
organization. John C. Spurr becomes re- has been named advertising manager. 


CITY IN THE - WORLD 
_TO U. S. ENGINEERS 
a 


\A COL. H. A. MONTGOMERY U. S. ENGINEERS 


Heavy earth moving equipment bearing “Made-in-Peoria” 
label aids our fighting men the world over. Building that 
equipment provides jobs for thousands of wage earners in 
Peoriarea. These wage earners are good spenders, too. Metro- 
politan Peoria, heart of the rich Peoriarea market, ranks first 
in per capita retail sales of all cities in the area between 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Oakland, California. 


1. Le Tourneau 
bulldozer build- 
ing revetment 


2. Caterpillar 
Diesel D4 Tractor 
tewing 


3. Willamette- 
Hyster Karry 
Krane stacking 


—and the J. T. 


covers this im- 


187 National 
Advertisers now 
concentrate in portant market. 


the J.T. 


i “- aut Market in the Midwest 
Y's Peoria Journal-Granscript 
VY? WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, Inc. 


National Representatives 
Boston - Detroit - Atlanta - 


Chicago - 
Salt Lake City - 


New York 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles - 


Comment 


ularly believed, and not without good reason, that 

production has done a good job both in creating 

progressively better products and progressively 
lowering prices. Distribution has won no similar position 
with either a large segment of those engaged in the bus- 
iness of Governgent or with the American public. 


]) ess COSTS ON THE PAN. It is pop- 


Partially due to failure to present pertinent facts and 
educational material, distribution has failed to sell its own 
efficiency, although it has been responsible for the selling 
of just about everything under the sun. 


If a given product originally costing, say $300, subse- 
quently costs, say $60, everybody tends to say production 
has done a great job in cutting its cost 80%. But if at the 
same time, in the case of the same product, the whole pro- 
cess of distribution maintained a constant 40% cost on 
the retail price, very few people stop to realize that distri- 
bution also has done a great job. 


On a $500 retail item, with a manufacturer's price of 
$300, the cost of distribution on a 40% basis equals $120. 
When the same product later sells for $100 at retail, with 
a manufacturer's price of $60, distribution cost on that 
item, on the same 40% basis, will have come down from 
$120 to $40, or 6624%. 


This, to say the least, is no slouch of a job, considering 
that for the most part distribution is effected with the same 
or higher transportation cost as measured in actual dollars, 
via substantially the same wholesale warehouse and retail 
store facilities, and often with no substantial change in the 
— or kind of human contacts involved in each in- 

ividual sale. 


Various agencies of the Federal Government already 
have studied or are about to investigate the factors which 
go to make up the difference between the producer's sell- 
ing price and the consumer's buying price. These studies 
include the Federal Trade Commission, OPA and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The extent to which’ findings or, 
perhaps more important, the interpretation of the findings 
growing out of these studies, will be influenced by individ- 
uals and philosophies not in keeping with realistic business 
experience and practice, remains a matter of some doubt. 


In any event, it behooves sales executives and all others 
who fear an excess of governmental regulation and plan- 
ning to keep in close touch with Washington developments 
related to the distribution side of business. These activities 
may also tie up closely with committee activities on the 
part of Congress which also will warrant careful watching. 


Apart from proving an interesting modern “school for 
study” on the cost of distribution, this trend in Washington 
may also prove the need for much wider education of the 
public and Government under such headings as: 


(1) Advertising, far from being a device for raising 
‘ane is an effective method for widening distribution, 
owering costs and progressively improving the living 
standard of more and more people. 


(2) The wholesaler-distributor, far from being a highly 
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wasteful device for increasing consumer prices, actually 
fulfills a vital and efficient function in the distribution of 
many products for which both factories and consumers have 
greatest need and in contributing in an irreplaceable de- 
gree to the preservation of our entrepreneur economy which 
seeks to create opportunity of economic advancement for 
the many instead of just the few. 


(3) Distribution costs are not excessively high, espe- 
cially when due account is taken of all the progressive 
benefits which accrue only to people who live under an 
economy which is premised on intensive selling with a 
relatively high percentage of all gainful workers engaged 
in the distribution process and the services which are an 
integral part sol 


(4) Brand names and trade-marked merchandise, far 
from symbolizing monopoly, high prices, etc., actually 
constitute banners of progress in our national living stand- 
ards and invaluable insurance that our markets, investments 
and jobs will continue to be substantially secure. In this 
latter connection, much food for thought is set forth in the 
BNS feature titled, ‘Will Strong National Brands Help 
Speed Post-War Employment?” by Edward H. Gardner, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 


ROM SOLDIER TO SALESMAN. Many a business 

concern has been stripped of the cream of its 

“young blood” because of what the armed services 

require in order to win history's greatest war. Sales 
organizations have suffered most on this score, despite the 
fact that it has long been legend for sales. executives to 
keep themselves and their whole staffs “‘pepped up” by the 
periodic enrollment of young men. 


When the war ends, or even the Nazi part of it, the 
requirements of the armed services will drop precipitately. 
Sales executives can then again recruit from the youth of 
the Nation. But there will be one great difference between 
the pre-war period and the post-war period of 1919 and 
World War II pre-war and post-war periods. This time 
sales executives will be dealing with a different kind of 
youth. 


Sales training methods, however slipshod, which used 
to get by on a trial-and-error basis will not satisfy the young 
men coming out of military service. They have been trained 
by the finest, speediest methods which human ingenuity 
and ability could devise — by methods which in many re- 
spects antiquate the whole educational technique of our 
schools and colleges. These young, ex-servicemen, will 
expect, yes, demand, training methods which compare 
favorably with those to which they have now become ac- 
customed. 


Are you already developing your sales training — 
for the post-war and pre-post-war conversion period? Have 
you, for example, studied the first of the series of manuals 
prepared by the National Society of Sales Training Execu- 
tives titled, “Selecting and Training Post-War Sales Per- 
sonnel,” which is being distributed under the auspices of 
CED, and the sales executive clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives? If not, you had 
better “‘get going.” 
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No “back numbers” on MILL & FACTORY’S 


— 


0 “BACK NUMBERS” IN THIS LITTLE BOOK, SAILOR, 


circulation list either! Here’s why... 


With MILL & FACTORY, circulation is in the 
hands of industrial distributors’ salesmen — not magazine 
canvassers! 

Working out of leading industrial centers, these distrib- 
utors’ salesmen — there are over 1200 of them! — cover 
every worthwhile plant in United States regularly. 


They Know The Decision-Makers! 


As a result, they know the men who are making the 
buying decisions for industry today. And they also know 
— because their bread and butter depends upon it — 
whenever one of these key executives changes jobs. 

What these salesmen know, MILL & FACTORY 
knows, too. Knows promptly! Because the distributor 
pays for all copies of MILL & FACTORY sent out, and 
naturally wants his circulation list kept up to the minute. 


Coverage Always Complete and Up-To-Date! 


From this you can see why there are no “back numbers” 
on the MILL & FACTORY list as there are likely to be on 


subscription-sold lists ... and why MILL & FACTORY’s 
coverage of important industrial buying personnel is 
always complete and up-to-date. 

So if that’s what you want — be sure that your adver- 
tising is reaching the men who count in industry today 
by making MILL & FACTORY the backbone book of 
your schedule! 

Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast 
Representative, San Francisco, 4, Los Angeles, 15. 
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YOUR NO. J] POSTWAR CUSTOMER... 
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BEFORE THE WAR 
DURING THE WAR 
AFTER THE WAR 


The same man... doing the same job 


That situation . . . repeated hundreds of thousands of times over . . . means stability: 
the same man .. . doing the same job. . . in peace and in war. 


It meant no great wrench to change Pittsburgh to vast wartime production. It 
will mean no wrench to change back. 


You don’t have to re-convert metal plants and fuel producers and glass works and 


all the rest of that great solid foundation of basic industries that make Pittsburgh 
such a rich market. 


You don’t have re-conversion shut-downs; you don’t have re-tooling lay-offs. 


That is why Pittsburgh may prove America’s No. 1 postwar market. The Pittsburgh 
Press has already abundantly proved that it is the No. 1 paper in this No. 1 market. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


No. 1 in Pittsburgh - No. 1 in Daily Circulation - No. 1 in Classified Advertising - No. 1 in Retail 
Advertising > No. 1 in General Advertising + No. 1 in Total Advertising 
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ich is the reaction to the announcement that AERO DIGEST will be 
wblished on the Ist & 15th of each month beginning January, 1944. 


The reasons for this favorable okeh are obvious: 


(1) Every advertisement in every (4) Editorial matter two weeks 
issue will have less competition young instead of thirty days 
and more visibility. old. News, technical matter and 


forecasts—the things you want 
(2) Increased readership for your to know. 


message. (5) Desirable improvements and 


; vee additional benefits to every ad- 
(3) Additional value for your adver- vertiser, to every reader and to 
tising message at no extra cost the entire aeronautical industry, 
to you. its affiliates and its suppliers. 


lis service like this-a hard and fast publishing policy—that has made 
AERO DIGEST America’s Premier fleronautical Magaxzine 


PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


SPECIALIZING/ IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS es ee ee 


Fe SYMPHONY of SHOKE 


There’s music in the steady hum of meshing gears.. 

5 fragrance from everflowing molten metal... now that 
industry never rests. When manufacturing plants, 
working 24 hours a day to produce vital war mate- 
rials, end one busy shift, production begins all over 
again. Workers pick up where other workers left 
off... thousands of them...an endless chain. 


As you go from town to town and city to city there 
are factories, large and small, devoted to the produc- 
tion of finished products for the fighting front as well 
as the home front. Yes, you are in Central Ohio! 


Nowhere can you travel a given route and find so 
} wide a diversity in industry. Nowhere but in Central 
Ohio, can you find 1555 manufacturing plants owned 
and operated by'so many home folks ... 94% native 
born... the majority of them home-owners. 


Central Ohio folks live in a modern world . . . they 
will welcome new postwar product developments... 
items that improve living stand- 
ards...and they'll have the avail- 
able cash. 


With relentless competition wait- 
ing for V-day to seize every 
advantage in this high income 
market, you will want to give 
some serious thought to selling 
these workers. 


We invite you to delve into 

the question of advertising to the 
Columbus and Central Ohio area. 
Investigate the one medium that 

influences the buying in homes. Write 
us for information on any 

question you may have about advertising 
or merchandising in this different 
sort of a market. 


Here is a county by county, 
city by city breakdown of 
Disp: atch =reade rship. 


for your copy. You will read- 
‘ily understand why The 


Dispatch alone is all you 
need, 


Mh DISPATCH VOLUMES 16, OT 


G E A T E T H O M E ith da tatl 
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THE BOOK THAT CARN 


-thanks to the buying desire 
of its top 400,000 audience 
...who know what's coming 
in the World of Tomorrow. 


The boys here in the office are at it again. 
“Let’s have an ad that tells who actually 
READS this book of ours! Some adver- 
tisers still don’t KNOW! They think 
we've just got 400,000 CIRCULATION.” 
Well, here goes: 


Advertising Director 
Fawcett Pus.ications, Inc. 


In this beehive of space salesmen here, we 
have to keep track of (1) new advertisers 
in Mechanix Illustrated, (2) renewals by 
old advertisers. 


It’s always a thrill to get the new ones. But 
the big thrills come when old advertisers 
renew. Because a renewal can’t be sold. It 
has to be bought. More than 80% of the 
advertisements we carry are keyed for re- 
sponse. They have to get those coupons in. 
So when December 1943 shows an 88.6% 
advertising revenue increase over Decem- 
ber, 1942... brother, I feel good. 
x * * 


But I forgot : The boys want me to tell you 
who READS Mechanix Illustrated. That's 
easy. He is none other than Amer‘ca’s No. 
1 mechanical neighborhood Oracle— Mr, 
Fix-It in the flesh. 


He would rather sweat over his basement 
workbench, than eat. His wife has to call 
him to dinner 10 times before he even 
hears her. He’s the fellow who fixed Mrs. 
lackson’s meat-grinder. Showed Junior 
Smith what was wrong with his model 
plane. Gave old Mr. Jones two more miles 
per gallon out of his 1924 Ford. Wouldn’t 
‘take a penny for it, either. 
While you relax collecting stamps, or 
oarding antiques, or taking in the football 
games, or reading detective fiction—his 


DECEMBER 15, 1943 


PULL THOSE 
COUPONS IN: 


idea of relaxation is to wallow in grease 
and shavings and metal filings and saw- 
dust, making something or fixing some- 
thing. That, folks, is the guy who reads 
Mechanix Illustrated. 


And how do we know he reads it ? Because 
he goes to his newsstand, over 400,000 
strong every month, and buys Mechanix 
Illustrated to use as the guide for his 
hobby. And we’re editing Mechanix IIlus- 
trated exclusively and entirely for him. 


He’s today’s Market No. 1 for postwar 


America! 
* * x 


Let me show you how successful this edit- 
ing has been—and how successful it will 
continue to be in 1944: 


Over 79.6% of our readers are under age 
34. 


Our circulation, which 3 years ago stood 
150,000 at 10¢, stands today at over 400,000 
at 15¢—with 97.5% newsstand sales, high- 
est attained in our field, 


We gained 49.1% circulation in the past 
year alone, against a 9% and 3% gain for 
the other two in the field, 


Based on 1943 first-6-months figures, 
Mechanix Illustrated pulls 945 primary 


readers per advertising dollar, as against 
839 and 776 for the other two in our field. 


—So, gentlemen of the advertising busi- 
ness, when you buy Mechanix Illustrated, 
you’re in on a rising market. The vast 
majority of our advertisers came in ona 
test basis. The vast majority of them are 
in to stay. 


Test Mechanix Illustrated yourself. See 
how it pulls those coupons in for you. We 
will stand or fall on the results you get. 


One of the Great Family of Fawcett Magazines 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 


New York: 1501 Broadway....Longacre 3-2800 
Cuicaco: 360 No. Michigan Blvd...Cent’1 5750 
Los AncEtes: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 


Garfield Bldg............... Michigan 7421 
San Francisco: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
Russ Building................ Douglas 4994 
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Fay They won't pass that bill...” 


Fred Perkins or Charlie Buxton, the name doesn’t matter—nor whether he 
owns the biggest store or runs the barber shop. Public affairs stack up big in 
the towns and small cities. If every citizen isn’t a font of political wisdom, 
at least he has ideas and airs them. Life in smaller localities breeds social 
and political consciousness—one reason why such places produce more em- 
inent people than any other parts of the country. 


PATHFINDER, America’s oldest news weekly, is published for that one 
great population group. Its headquarters are in Washington, close to Capitol 
Hill and all Federal departments. Under the leadership of Graham Patterson, 
Publisher, and Robert West Howard, Editor, its editorial staff is made up 
of men with wide experience in reporting and analyzing the trends which 
affect the whole country ever more closely. 


Today PATHFINDER has an intensely loyal readership among 400,000 
subscribers. And with its operating control in the able hands of FARM 
JOURNAL, its editorial influence is being widened, it is being printed on 
better paper, and its format has been modernized. It offers a direct line to 
the towns and small cities where 62% of the population lives and where 
more than half of the country’s retail stores are located. 


With its present low advertising rate of $800 per page, PATHFINDER 
is a splendid advertising investment. It is the one periodical read one hundred 
per cent in the richest potential, but least effectively covered market in 
the country. 


PATHFINDER 


News weekly from the Nation’s Capital 
PATHFINDER BLDG. WASHINGTON, D.C, 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Philadelphia. .... . 230 West Washington Square 
Washington, D. C. . Pathfinder Bldg., 2414 Douglas St. 
New York . . . « Room 2013, Graybar Building 
Chicago ... . . Room 2101, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit . . Room 5-267, General Motors Building 
Seattle . . . . . W. F. Coleman, 1037 Henry Building 
San Francisco . . W. F. Coleman, 300 Montgomery St. 
Los Angeles . . . . W. F. Coleman, 530 W. Sixth St. 
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Nor the Power of the 
Mags 


zine Women believe in! 
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Each year during the holidays, it 
has been our past custom to send our 
friends a keepsake, something we 
thought worth the semi-permanence of 
fine reproduction. This year, in a world 
woefully short of paper, the annual 
sentimental gesture seemed inept. 

A few weeks ago, however, the men 
in the shop began to ask about the 
“Christmas job.” Then the stockroom 
reported a leftover of fine paper, too 
little for a commercial job. And our 
Bill Scoble, connoisseur of the fine as 
well as the commercial arts, saw a 
Grant Wood painting, and coveted it. 
But the painting was already en route 


SPRING IN THE CITY 


Gift from Grant Wood... and us 


to the museum which had paid some 
$40,000 for it. Scoble thought of the 
only substitute—a reproduction. The 
owners gracefully gave permission... 


So THIS YEAR it is our pleasure to 
present a reproduction, faithful to the 
best of our collective abilities, of Grant 
Wood’s “Spring In The City.” 

For fifteen years, Grant Wood tried 
to find his soul and metier in France; 
and like the novelist, Thomas Wolfe, 
found America. He came home to 
paint his own country in his own way. 
**American Gothic,” the art sensation 


of the Chicago World’s Fair Exhibit, 


was first resented by his native lowans 
as insulting, but has become a best 
selling print. Wood’s last few years, 
were largely spent in teaching art, 
which limited his own output. 


“Srrinc IN THE CITY” is a simple 
and homely scene in the soft colors 
Wood usually worked. It has a peculiat 
timeliness just now, when so many city 
dwellers find new satisfaction in the 
soil, and new food resources, in their 
Victory Gardens...If you have not 
been on our lists in the past, and 
would like a copy, we shall be happy 


to send one while the edition lasts. 


E mson-F rééeman Co. > INC. © OCCASIONALLY ALTRUISTIC LITHOGRAPHERS 


STARR AND BORDEN AVENUES, 
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GRACIE 
FIELDS 


“Victory Show” 


for American Cigarette 
& Cigar Company 


moved to Mutual 
October 18, 1943 


RAY 
DADY 


News Commentator 


for Grove 
Laboratories 


moved to Mutual 


November 1, 1943 


FULTON 
OURSLER 


“The People’s Reporter’ 


> 


for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


’ 


moved to Mutual 


November 15, 1943 


XAVIER 
CUGAT 


“Your Dubonnet Date” 


for Dubonnet 
Corporation 


moved to Mutual 
December 1, 1943 


JULIA 
SANDERSON 


“Let’s Be Charming” 


for Lewis-Howe 
Company 


moved to Mutual 
December 2, 1943 


JOHN J. 


ANTHONY 
“Good Will Hour” 


for Clark Brothers 
Chewing Gum Co. 


moved to Mutual 


December 5, 1943 


FORTUNE 


DECEMBER - 1943 


Vi a 


THE FORTUNE SURVEY 


With battlefields still ahead and with production on the homefront 
needing still more prodigious efforts, it could seem trifling even to discuss 
the question of postwar spending. But the worst disservice to the 
country, short of flagging in the war effort, would be to let the vast 
wartime savings — and the hopes built on them — melt away while 
Americans wait for peacetime jobs. If we are to prepare, plans must be 
made; and if we are to plan, we must know what the people want. 
Therefore, the Survey for December reports the first choices on America’s 


postwar shopping list. 


DECEMBER: THAT REFRIGERATION BOOM * THE JAPANESE MIND 
* BRITAIN’S BALANCE SHEET: II * THE FLEETING OPPORTUNITY 
* ALUMINUM: HAVE OR HAVE NOT * WASHINGTON SKETCHES 


85% OF FORTUNE?’S 175,000 SUBSCRIBERS ARE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


The fighting men of Uncle Sam are healthy 
and strong—that alone gives us a mighty step 
towards victory! Health at home must also be 
of the same high calibre, not only to back up 
the front lines today but to give backbone to 
our plans for tomorrow. We at home must 
build the first mile of the road back. As of- 
ficial sponsor of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice campaign of 26 short-short motion pictures 
—you help protect the future prosperity of 
war workers and home-front helpers. You 
preach the gospel of good health, punctuated 
by your name and message in sound and in 
display. 


Bring your war advertising to life on the theatre screens at no produc- 
tion cost—low distribution rates cover everything. This series of Sight, 
Sound, ACTION playlets is ready now for your immediate sponsorship 
nationally, sectionally, locally. You choose communities and name thea- 
tres. Call one of the phone numbers below today or write SCREEN 
BROADCASTS for the complete health picture. 


WAR “"THE NATIONAL—NETWORK OF THEATRE 


EFFORT 
FILMS 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. 


2449 Charlotte St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Harrison 5840 Randolph 2248 
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Distributed by 


122 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
MUrray Hill 3-4991 


oA VENTE 


1032 Carondelet St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Magnolia 4545 


VHEEEETAT 


COMMUNICATION'’ 


Doctors, nurses, hospital facilities 
are overburdened. Think of the 
human relations that will result 
from your sponsorship of these vital 
screen-spot messages! 


' WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 418 Watts gid 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, A 
Walnut 3551 Phone 4-2729 
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Customers 


eet the Man 
with 29,000 


He’s the Jobber’s Salesman... 
and yours... 


The Hardware Jobber’s Salesman plays an important 
part in MacLane’s Hardware Store. His regular visits, 
each week or two, are welcomed warmly by Mac to 
whom he brings a broad knowledge of merchandise 
and expert help in maintaining a salable stock running 
into as many as 15,000 items. The Jobber’s Salesman 
knows Mac, his ideas, his methods and the preferences 


of his trade. In truth, he is Mac’s friend and advisor. 
In each of the nation’s 29,000 retail hardware stores 
-including big stores and small, located in cities, 
towns and villages throughout the country — the 
influence of some one or two jobber’s salesmen strongly 
affects the choice of mérchandise as well as the interest 
and enthusiasm with which it is displayed and sold. 
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Memphis * 
Retail 
a 


AMERICA’S BEST MARKETS 


America’s fantastic production records are pouring rivers of 
spending power into virtually every city. Memphis is in the 
foreground of the markets especially teeming with this new 
buying. But in the morrow of peace Memphis will likewise be 
one of America’s most richly productive cities for sales gains 
because it is essentially the natural trade center for the South's 
Biggest Market Area—biggest population, biggest area, big- 
gest retail sales. Sales gains in Memphis will be permanent 
gains. And every advertising schedule should include Memphis 


Press-Scimitar, offering complete evening coverage, highest in 
its history. 


South's 8 


the 
/ semphi is ma mag * nillio 
th in ulation 

eads the Sou jargest POP 

Dollars 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Dept. of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


1943 
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MORE ADVERTISERS SPEND 
MORE MONEY TO SELL 
MORE MERCHANDISE TO 
MORE PEOPLE ON 
WLW THAN ON ANY 


OTHER RADIO STATION 


IN THE WORLD 4 « « 


DIVISION OF THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 


THE NATION’S MOST MERCHANDISE-ABLE STATION 


A SURPRISE GIFT OF 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


ne Someone thinks the world of you! 
These days, whiskey fine as SCHENLEY 
is precious stuff. indeed—for the rare 
whiskey in it comes from pre-war 
reserves. So—thank your lucky stars 
for a real friend enjoy SCHENLEY 
Royal Reserve with moderation. 


oP 70 roU 
Who might, come Christmas, have this good fortune : 


FOR HOSPITALITY — SOME 
SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


SF var may have limited your 
SCHENLEY, but we're sure you still 
enjoy sharing such fine things with 
holiday guests. Our distilleries are 
100% in war production, but we're 
doing our best to make SCHENLEY 
available from pre-war reserves. 


FOR YOUR OWN GIFTS— 
SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


Whe, 

Finest gift in all the world is a 
War Bond . . . and there’s no scarcity 
, . *. . 2 

of them! If. in addition. you want to 
say “Merry Christmas” to those spe- 
cial names on your list in the time-hon- 
ored SCHENLEY way, there is enough 
SCHENLEY to give—in moderation! 


SCHENLEY 


Royal Preserve 


Jin moderation / 


THERE IS NO FINER GIFT THAN A U. 5. WAR BOND 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


86 proof * 60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains * Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City 


